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I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  UU  him  hie  Jhte.  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotu 
precipice  of  idling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  idle  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.^Ht  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

M.  THIERS— PRESIDENT  OR  PREMIER  ? 

The  question  at  issue  between  M.  Thiers  and  the 
Assembly,  on  the  taxation  of  raw  material,  was  extremely 
important,  but  hardly  more  than  the  Constitutional  crisis 
that  it  produced.  It  is  an  elementary  principle  of  taxation 
that  raw  material  is  to  be  spared,  and  that,  if  taxation  on 
commodities  be  resorted  to,  they  must  be  taxed  as  near 
as  possible  at  the  moment  when  they  are  to  pass  into  the 
bands  of  the  consumer.  The  blunder  of  M.  Thiers  was 
to  be  expected,  for  his  political  econdmy  is  thoroughly 
antiquated ;  but  one  could  hardly  have  been  prepared 
for  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  insisted  on  his  proposals. 
Even,  however,  the  implied  threat  of  a  resignation,  en¬ 
forced  with  masterly  eloquence,  failed  to  deprive  the 
Assembly  of  its  common  sense ;  and  victory  decided  for 
the  manufacturers  and  chambers  of  commerce.  It  was 
inevitable  that  M.  Thiers  should  resign  ;  and  it  was 
equally  inevitable  that  his  resignation  should  be  recalled. 
Bat  in  the  meantime  there  is  a  scene — deputies  entreat¬ 
ing,  M.  Thiers  again  coming  forward  as  the  saviour  of 
bis  country,  anarchy  postponed  for  some  time  longer. 
This  may  happen  once  or  again,  but  it  is  manifest  that 
those  undignified  resignations  cannot  be  often  repeated. 
The  insincerity  of  the  whole  proceedings  must  inspire 
contei^t  for  the  chief  actors,  and  least  of  all  in  France 
<can  a  Government  afibrd  to  laughed  at. 

The  inconvenience  of  such  a  situation  is  obvious ;  but 
the  remedy  for  it  is  not  so  clear.  Plainly,  neither  the 
Assembly  nor  M.  Thiers  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
his  real  position, — is  he  President  or  Prime  Minister  ? 
If  he  is  a  real  President,  then  his  resignation  was  petu¬ 
lant  and  unmanly ;  if  he  is  a  true  Premier,  it  was  the 
proper  answer  to  the  vote  of  the  Assembly.  Again,  if 
be  was  Premier,  his  resignation  ought  not  to  have  been 
withdrawn  ;  for  if  a  proposal  to  tax  raw  material,  pressed 
upon  the  Assembly  in  the  way  M.  Thiers  pressed  it,  is 
not  a  vital  question,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
t^uestion  upon  which  a  Ministry  ought  to  stake  its  exist- 
•ence.  M.  Thiers  has  acted  wrongly  on  either  supposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  if  we  take  it  that  his  mind  is  not  maae  up, 
and  that  he  sometimes  thinks  himself  President  and 
^metimes  Premier,  his  conduct  is  consistent  enough. 
He  must,  however,  decide  ere  long,  as  the  exhibition 
of  last  week  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  repeated  with 
impunity. 

*1  regard  the  present  troubles  in  France,  and 

tbe  dimculties  in  her  Government,  as  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guis^  if  it  should  lead  the .  French  people  to  a  really 
sound  form  of  Republican  Government.  The  mistake, 
L  been  in  the  election  of  a  President 

who,  like  Napoleon,  destroys  the  institution  that  raised 
ini  to  power;  or,  like  Andrew  Johnson,  runs  nearly 
ma  ing  a  legislative  deadlock.  The  example  of  the 
ng  ish  Constitution  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  young 
publics,  and  its  forms  have  been  often  more  faith- 
u  y  copied  than  understood.  It  must  be  confessed 
a  our  Government  is  well  calculated  to  mislead 
genuous  foreigners.  It  is  not  what  it  seems,  and  it 
ems  not  what  it  is.  The  figure  of  the  Sovereigpi  stands 


prominently  forward,  filling  the  mental  horizon  :  she  is 
nominally  a  co-equal  branch  of  the  legislative  body, 
and  stands  apart  from  it  as  the  head  of  the  executive. 
There  appears  to  be  a  complete  divorce  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  functions ;  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  real  law-maker,  yet  no  member  of  it 
can  make  any  proposal  that  would  involve  additional 
taxation.  All  the  executive  work,  the  raising  and 
spending  money,  the  government  of  the  army  and  navy, 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  home  department, 
theoretically  form  part  of  the  Royal  prerogative.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  subdivision  of  labour,  this  partition 
of  sovereign  power,  is  eminently  conducive  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  just  as  tyranny 
arises,  it  is  said,  when  some  individual  or  assembly 
grasps  all  the  elements  of  sovereignty. 

This  plausible  theory  has  only  one  fault ;  it  rests 
upon  a  state  of  facts  that  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.  Although,  in  appearance,  the  British  Constitution 
provides  for  aseparation  of  the  legislative  body  from  the 
executive,  yet,  in  reality,  the  essence  of  it  is  the  perfect 
union  of  the  two  in  a  committee  of  the  Legislature. 
For  what  is  the  Cabinet  but  a  committee  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament?  The  Cabinet  is  the  executive;  the 
Sovereign’s  name  being  used  merely  to  adorn  se^s,  or 
enliven  the  head  of  a  proclamation.  Singularly  enough, 
almost  the  only  active  duty  of  the  Crown  is  to  be  interrex 
between  two  Cabinets.  To  the  Crown  a  resignation  of 
Ministers  is  sent ;  by  the  Crown  is  the  succeeding  Premier 
nominated.  The  Sovereign,  at  this  point,  becomes, 
under  the  present  arrangement,  a  necessary  wheel  in 
the  machinery.  But  here,  again,  the  task  is  more 
nominal  than  real.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Crown 
to  appoint  a  Prime  Minister  who  has  not  the  confidence 
of  tbe  House  of  Commons;  and,  although  the  same 
forms  are  not  observed,  the  Premier  is  as  much  elected 
W  the  Lower  House  as  the  Speaker  himself.  If  the 
drown  were  abolished,  this  election,  now  rather  virtual 
than  express,  would  be  made  as  openly  as  the  election 
of  Mr  Speaker. 

The  essence  of  the  English  Cabinet  is  that  it  stands 
at  the  helm  directing  the  ship  only  so  long  as  it  has  the 
support  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  a  Cabinet  were 
allowed  to  manage  the  business  of  the  country  without 
having  the  power  to  secure  the  legislation  of  which  it 
stands  every  day  in  need,  the  consequences  would  be 
most  mischievous.  The  Premier  is  responsible  for  the 
Cabinet,  and  according  as  he  has  or  has  not  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  cons tituen^— the  House  of  Commons,  he 
keeps  office  or  resigns.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  English 
administration.  It  is  the  complete  harmony,  unbroken 
at  any  moment,  between  the  administrators  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  check  upon  the 
sovereign  power  by  the  people  was  never  in  any  Consti¬ 
tution  more  perfect,  or  so  smooth  in  its  action.  If  the 
Government  takes  a  single  wrong  step,  as  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  did  in  the  Orsini  case,  it  is  at  once  hurled  from 
power,  and  new  men  are  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
who  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
public.  Thus  are  reconciled  the  two  contrasted  benefits 
of  a  firm,  stable  executive,  and  of  free  popular  repre¬ 
sentation. 


/ 
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If  the  French  people  are  well  advised,  they  will  try  to 
work  their  way  toward  the  English  rather  than  the 
American  model.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  snccced  without  much  tribulation.  A  good  system 
of  government  cannot  be  made  in  a  day.  We,  in  the 
pride  of  our  nationality,  are  accustomed  to  look  on  the 
political  straggles  of  Continental  nations  with  a  sense 
of  ineffable  superiority  that  is  not  quite  justified.  We 
forget  how  long  it  took  us  to  arrive  at  our  present 
system  ;  how  many  reigns  passed,  how  many  straggles, 
and  not  less  than  two  revolutions.  Our  Parliamentary 
Government,  as  it  exists  now,  is  of  comparatively  recent 
growth,  and,  oven  at  this  day,  is  not  faithfully  and 
perfectly  carried  out  in  all  departments.  We  have 
been,  moreover,  greatly  assisted  by  the  existence  of  two, 
and  only  two,  great  political  parties.  There  have  been 
minor  subdivisions,  and  right  and  left  wings,  and  these 
have  often  been  fatal  to  Ministries ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  two  great  parties  have,  as  a  rule,  taken  in  or 
extinguished  the  smaller  coteries.  Caves  of  Adullam 
have  never  been  very  successful  on  either  side  of  the 
House.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  in  a  country 
newly  beginning  the  experiment  of  self-government,  and 
divided  into  a  number  of  factions,  the  success  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  must  not  be  immediately  expected. 
The  French,  in  truth,  have  never  had  a  fair  trial.  Their 
great  revolution  was  buried  on  the  battle-field;  and 
the  subsequent  attempts  to  vindicate  their  liberty 
have  never  got  a  long  enough  trial  to  give  a  fair 
chance  of  success.  A  people  governed  overmuch  for 
centuries  cannot  at  once  walk  firmly  and  steadily. 
What  the  French  above  all  things  need  is  patience  with 
the  errors  and  inevitable  failure  of  their  first  essays. 
Thev  must  not  despair  of  the  Bepublic,  but  hold  firmly 
by  th  eir  Government  until  experience  and  time  have 
brought  order  out  of  confusion.  What  they  want  is  a 
freely  elected  Assembly,  freely  choosing  out  of  its  own 
body  a  committee  to  govern  the  country.  The  danger 
is  that  the  present  stop-gap,  M.  Thiers,  may  throw  them 
on  a  false  scent.  In  the  meantime,  he  is  a  necessity. 
No  other  name  would  at  present  win  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  While,  therefore,  he  is  in  reality  more  a 
President  than  a  Premier,  he  still  insists  upon  carrying 
his  measures,  as  if  he,  and  not  the  Assembly,  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  acts  of  legislation.  But  we  think  he 
is  right  in  striving  to  be  a  real  Premier :  an  independent 
President  would  be  a  danger  to  the  newly  acquired 
liberty.  His  position  would  be  too  much  of  a  tempta¬ 
tion  for  adventurers.  But  a  Premier  must  recommend 
himself  to  his  countiy  by  his  legislative  capacity  and 
his  administrative  powers  ;  and  tried  by  that  test  there 
need  be  little  fear  of  even  the  temporary  success  of  the 
various  Royalist  intriguers.  M.  Thiers  is  right,  there¬ 
fore,  in  trying  to  bo  Prime  Minister  of  France ;  but  he 
ought  not  to  push  the  theory  to  its  extreme,  or  even 
its  legitimate,  consequences.  In  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  affairs,  it  is  unpatriotic  to  resign,  and  still  more 
foolish  to  resume  power.  Such  tricks  discredit  the  form 
of  government  that  he  is  pledged  to  support,  and  are 
a  serious  obstacle  to  peaceral  development.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  trust  that  M.  Thiers,  without  surrendering  the 
helm,  will  be  less  ready  in  future  to  run  away  when  the 
crew  insists  upon  a  somewhat  different  coarse  from  that 
which  commends  itself  to  his  judgment. 


JOHN  BRIGHT’S  RETURN. 

The  next  session  promises  to  be  in  many  ways  a 
remarkable  one.  The  gradual  surging  up  of  many  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  surface  of  practical  politics  which  a  short 
time  ago  were  looked  upon  as  philosophical  eccentricities 
or  the  vagaries  of  a  clique,  and  the  almost  exhaustion  of 
the  popuW  tunes  which  for  the  last  generation  have 
been  ground  upon  the  orthodox  Liberal  barrel-organ,  have 
made  the  business  of  statesmanship  a  far  more  arduous 
and  complex  one  than  it  was  in  that  happy  era  which 
came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Palmerston— -when  the 
gfood  old  farce  of  Whig  and  Tory  was  played  night  after 
night  and  yoar  after  year  to  a  select  and  admiring  audi- 


»  ence.  The  temper  of  the  constituencies,  too,  is  very 
)  much  altered.  The  long-continued  renunciation  by  the 
Government  of  duties  which  fell  strictly  within  its  pro¬ 
vince  has  caused  a  violent  reaction  againsh  the  doctrine 
of  laissez-faire^ — a  reaction  which. seems*  likely  to  carry 
I  us  into  the  still  worse  error  of  State  paternalism.  Having 
neglected  its  plain  duty  of  compelling' parenta  to  educate 
their  children.  Government  is  now  going  beyond  ita 
legitimate  sphere  of  action  in  providing  that  education ; 
thus  weakening  what  it  is  desirable  to.  strengthen  to  the 
utmost — the  feeling  of  parental  responsibility.  This  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  proper  limits  of  State 
action  have  been  overstepped ;  and  the  tendency  to 
regard  the  interference  of  Government  as  a  panacea  for 
every  evil,  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral,  with  which  we 
are  afflict^,  is  unfortunately  a  growing  one. 

If  it  were  only  for  the  reason  that  uie  most  eloquent 
tongue  in  England  will  be  lifted  in  denunciation  of  this 
tendency,  we  should  hail  the  return  of  John  Bright  to 
political  life  as  a  great  national  gaib.  There  are  several 
measures  which  must  occupy  the  early  attention  of  Par¬ 
liament  upon  which  his  opinion  will  justly  carry  great 
weight.  We  believe  the  Ballot  is  quite  safe,  even  with¬ 
out  Mr  Bright’s  help ;  but  it  -will  be  none  the  less  an 
advantage  that  its  meaning  should  be  ihoroughly  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  people  bv  its  ablest  advocate. 
Half  the  value  of  secret  voting  would  be  lost  if  its  lesson 
of  respect  for  individual  opinion  were  not  impressed 
upon  the  voter.  It  is  true  that  upon  other  parts  of  our 
representative  system  which  urgently  need  reform  Mr- 
Bright  holds  opinions  which  seem  to  be  out  of  harmony: 
with  those  generally  held*  by  advanced  Liberals.  From, 
no  one  has  the  representation  of  minorities  met  with 
more  vehement  opposition.  But  it  should  be  recollected 
that  Mr  Bright  has  always  eschewed  abstract  politics,, 
and  that  no  practical  measure  of  total  representation 
reconcilable  with  the  Ballot  has  yet  been  presented  to 
Parliament.  With  Mr  Hare’s  schema,  involving  as  it 
does  contingent  voting,  the  Ballot  would  be  out  of  tho 
question.  That  scheme,  too,  has  the  vital  defect  of  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  present  valuable  system  of  local  returns* 
the  manipulation  of  the  voting  papers  by  a  central 
bureau.  In  his  speech  of  the  8th  of  August,  1867,  Mr 
Bright  drew  a  distinction  between  schemes  for  the- 
representation  of  minorities  and  schemes  “in  which 
everybody  would  be  represented,  and  such  things  as- 
majorities  and  minorities  would  be  unknown ;  ”  and. 
reserved  his  opposition  for  the  former.  As  the  question, 
at  issue  was  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the- 
Lords,  which  introduced  the  “  three-cornered  ’’  system 
into  a  fbw  of  the  largest  constituencies,  Mr  Bright, 
opposing  this  as  an  unconstitutional  attempt  to  diminish 
the  influence  of  the  g^at  towns,  may  well  have  done  so* 
without  prejudice  to  the  question  whether  a  system 
which  provided  for  the  representation  of  all  the  electors, 
would  not  be  preferable  to  the  present  one. 

Upon  the  subject  we  have  just  considered,  Mr  Bright 
will  probably  be  in  complete  accord  with  the  Ministry- 
With  regard  to  others,  however,  it  may  well  be  doubt^ 
whether  the  best  service  he  can  do  them  will  not  be  te 
enable  them  with  as  much  grace  as  possible  to  I'etraco 
their  footsteps.  The  mistakes  of  the  Government  date 
from  his  retirement ;  and  he  is  therefore  free  to  take  an 
independent  coarse  on  the  questions  they  have  dealt 
with.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  he  will  compromise  that 
independence  by.  again  taking  office.  His  own  comfort 
and  the  public  interest  alike  make  it  desirable  that  he- 
should  remain  unconnected  with  the  Cabinet. 

The  re-appearance  of  Mr  Bright  is  likely  to  bo 
decisive  on  the  Education  question.  No  one  has. 
expressed  greater  contempt  than  he  for  the  “  ecoie-. 
siastical  rubbish  ”  which  at  present  blocks  the  road. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  speaking  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  scheme  of  education  then  brought  forward,  be  had 
the  manliness  and  courage  to  tell  the  Commons  that 
**  nothing  tends  more  to  impede  the  progress  of  liberty, 
nothing  is  more  fatal  to  independence  of  spirit  in  the 
public,  than  to  add  ta  the  powers  of  the.  priesthood  in 
matters  of  education.  If  you  give  them  such  increassd 
powers  by  legislative  enactments,  you  do  more  than  you 
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aid  effect  by  any  other  means  to  enslare  and  degrade 
^people  subject  to  their  influence.”  How  he  will 
the  change  which  has  been  effected  in  his 
!i^ce  it  is  not  difficult  to  judge.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 

uch  to  say  that  the  disorganisation  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  rendered 
tiiem  poweriess  against  the  coalition  of  Churchmen  and 
Ultramontanes,  would  have  been  averted  had  he  been 

^^ber  the  Ballot  and  the  Education  question,  the 
auestion  of  greatest  interest  among  those  which  the 
Ministiy  is  pledged  to  deal  with,  is  the  so-called  Licens¬ 
ing  question.  If  this  question  is  to  be  rescued  from 
t^total  fanatics  on  the  one  hand  and  self-seeking  mono- 
polists  on  the  other,  it  is  quite  time  that  statesmen  who 
take  broad  views  of  the  interests  of  the  nation  should 
intervene*  Drunkenness  is  undoubtedly  a  very  bad 
thing ;  but  so  long  as  the  drunkard  molests  nobody  and 
neglects  no  duty  which  society  has  the  right  to  enforce, 
the  State  cannot  justly  interfere.  If  the  self-repirding 
actions  of  men  are  to  bo  considered  as  fit  subjects  for 
legislation,  why  stop  at  the  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors  ?  The  single  step  advocated  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom  Alliance  involves  as  a  logical  consequence  the 
entire  destruction  of  individual  liberty.  Mr  Bright  does 
not  include  among  the  rights  of  majorities  that  of  rege¬ 
lating  the  food  of  minorities,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
has  expressed  himself  as  favourable  to  demanding  more 
stringent  guarantees  of  ’ good  conduct  from  those  who 
conduct  a  trade  which  experience  has  shown  is  apt  to 
degenerate,  when  in  improper  hands,  into  a  public 
nuisance.  These  views  we  hold  to  be  essentially  sound; 
though  the  plea  for  the  regulation  of  any  traffic  on 
account  of  its  exceptional  nature  should  be  jealously 
scrutinised. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  reply  of  Mr  Bruee  to  the 
provincial  brewers,  the  measures  we  have  mentioned, 
together  with  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill,  which  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  the  cause  of  much  dissension,  will  form  the 
staple  ot  the  business  of  next  session.  But  there  are 
questions  of  general  policy  upon  which  the  influence  of 
Mr  Bright  will  be  of  vast  importance.  Mr  Lowe,  it  is 
surmis^,  will  have  a  surplus  of  not  less  than  2,000,0001. 
With  the  reductions  of  expenditure  that  may  easily  be 
made,  this  ought  to  be  at  least  doubled.  A  gp*and 
opportunity  will  therefore  be  afforded  for  a  commence¬ 
ment  towards  the  liberation  ot  the  breakfast-table  from 
its  present  fiscal  burthens.  Apart  from  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  economical  arguments  in  favour  of  this  course,  the 
cheapening  of  wholesome  drinks  which  are  not  intoxicat¬ 
ing  would  do  more  to  gradually  diminish  intemperance 
than  could  be  effected  W  any  direct  legislation  with 
that  object  that  the  British  Legislature  could  be  got  to  pass. 

With  regard  to  questions  of  external  politics,  the 
opinions  which  Mr  Bright  has  consistently  held  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  his  career  have,  in  the  main,  been 
adopted  by  the  nation  and  the  Government.  The  career 
Of  peace  and  non-interference  upon  which  we  as  a  people 
have  entered,  is,  however,  to  some  extent,  jeopardised  by 
outstanding  treaty  engagements,  and  the  uncertain  state 
of  international  law.  The  Ministry  will  have  the 
powerful  support  of  Mr  Bright  in  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  those  engagements  in  the  most  pacific  spirit ; 
Hnd  they  are  indeed  deserving  of  the  sympathy  and  aid 
o^  »*very  hater  of  international  strife  in  their  praiseworthy 
a  tempt  to  pass  through  what  is  necessarily  a  transition 
p  ‘riod  without  collision  with  any  foreign  Power.  We 
are  aware  that  many  watch  the  advance  of  Russia  in 
Central  Asia  with  increasing  fear ;  but  if  that  advance 
•orces  on  our  Government  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the 
toodwill  of  the  population  of  India,  and  developing  their 
apti » ude  for  self-government,  it  will  be,  so  far  as  the  British 
e.iipire  is  concerned,  an  unmixed  advantage.  Those 
"  >0  are  acquainted  with  the  masterly  speeches  on 
n  luin  policy  which  Mr  Bright  has  delivered  from  time 
•  •  I'Tie,  know  that  he  has  pointed  out  that  our  rule  in 
ndia  must  necessarily  come  to  an  end  some  day,  and 
aat  what  we  should  endeavour  to  do  is  so  to  use  our 


p'»sihoQ  as  .to  rend^  its  continuance  unnecessary. 
Upon  questions  which  lie  beyond  the  near  fut 
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politics,  Mr  Bright  may  not  be  ready  to  follow  the  most 
advanced  thought  of  the  day ;  but  we  hope,  and  believe, 
there  is  not  a  single  genuine  Liberal  who  will  not  heartily 
welcome  to  the  assembly  whose  deliberations  he  has  so 
long  adorned,  the  man  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
in  his  generation,  in  the  field  of  practical  politics,  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  privilege  and  injustice,  and. 
carry  England  on  in  the  path  of  liberty. 

THE  NONCONFORMIST  CONFERENCE. . 

The  advance  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks  in  the  Education  question  is  most  grati¬ 
fying.  Thanks  to  Cardinal  Cullen,  the  intentions  and 
demands  of  'the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  are  tho> 
roughly  understood.  Indeed,  to  give  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  his  due,  he  has  never  made  any  secret  of  what 
ho  wants,  nor  tried  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel.  He 
has  spoken  as  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  by  speaking  out  of 
rousing  dangerous  opposition,  and  who  is  too  strong  to 
need  thecover  of  ambiguous  language.  It  is  not  his  blame 
if  Englishmen  do  not  thoroughly  understand  that  the 
reason  why  secular  education  is  of  imperial  origin,  ia 
that  it  leads  to  a  mixture  of  classes,  and  impresses  on 
the  young  Catholic  mind  this  fearful  and  pestilential 
error — that  it  is  possible  for  boys  who  have  bron  brought 
up  in  heresy  to  be  as  good  and  well  conducted  as. 
Catholic  boys.  In  England  the  Nonconformists  have 
been  sorely  tried;  but  it  is  their  own  fiemlt.  At  the 
critical  moment  they  shrank  from  the  consistent 
avowal  of  their  own  principles.  The  leaders  had 
not  the  courage  manfully  to  assert  the  obvious  co¬ 
rollary  from  religious  equality,  that  in  State  schools 
there  should  be  an  entire  separation  of  religion# 
from  secular  education.  They  were  afraid  of  the  odium 
that  designing  persons  were  ready  to  excite  against 
those  whose  conduct  was  capable  of  being  misconstrued 
into  a  disparagement  of  the  Bible.  But  the  whole  body 
of  Dissenters  have  been  taught  by  bitter  experience.. 
They  have  seen  that  the  establishment  of  a  School 
Board  is  an  exceptional  event,  and,  without  a  School 
Board,  the  Education  Act  brings  them  no  comfort.  They 
have  seen  their  candidates  defeated  by  the  unfamiliar 
device  of  cumulative  voting,  and  the  superior  tact  and 
organisation  of  their  rivals.  And,  bitterest  drop  of  all, 
their  quondam  friend,  Mr  Forster,  gave  the  whole  in^ 
flnence  of  his  office  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  denomi¬ 
national  fees  out  of  the  rates. 

It  required  a  severe  discipline  to  bring  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  to  their  present  mood.  Considering  the 
intensity  and  zeal  of  their  religious  convictions,  it  waa 
no  ordinary  provocation  that  would  induce  them  to  lift 
the  banner  of  secular  education.  Fear  of  being  mis¬ 
construed,  fear  of  disparaging  the  faith  they  hold  so 
firmly,  kept  them  in  a  false  position.  Even  until  the^ 
other  week,  the  Birmingham  League  played  all  sorts  of 
tricks  with  unsectarian  ”  and  “  secular,”  in  the  hopo 
of  soothing  religious  susceptibilities.  But  so  rapidly 
has  the  change  come  at  last  that  if  the  League  had  not 
changed  its  front,  it  would  have  found  the  wind  taken 
out  of  its  sails  hj  the  Nonconformist  conference.  The 
Nonconformists  have  now  put  their  hand  fairly  to  the 
plough  ;  and  they  will  not  find  it  easy  to  turn  back.  It 
is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their  reso¬ 
lution.  Even  if  they  should  at  first  fril  to  secure 
national  education  on  their  principles,  they  will  at  all 
events  be  able  to  prevent  the  contrary  principles  being 
adopted  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  subject  will  be 
kept  open  in  England  until  their  forces  are  strong 
enough  to  secure  a  triumph  there  also.  They  will  caiTy 
with  them  the*  sympathy  of  all  true  and  advanced 
Liberals ;  they  will  have  the  strength  arising  from  the 
vindication  of  a  just  principle ;  and,  in  the  vicissitudes, 
of  party  struggles,  it  will  go  hard  if  one  day  they  are 
not  able  to  achieve  lasting  success. 

The  conference  has  been  successful  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion.  Nearly  2,000  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  gave  it  a  national  character;  and  tne  enthusiasm  of 
the  meetings  has  surpassed  anything  seen  in  Manchester 
for  many  years.  Notwithstanding,  the  resolutions  were. 
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moderate  in  tone.  The  Nonconformists  do  not  wish  to 
make  a  cave  of  Adallam;  they  have  no  desire  to  embarrass 
the  Government,  or  contract  unnatural  alliances  with 
their  natural  enemies.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  revolt. 
The  Government  has  ample  warning,  and  if  it  endea¬ 
vours  to  betray  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  in  Scotland, 
as  it  did  in  England,  it  will  have  to  reckon  more  than 
over  on  the  hostility  of  the  Dissenters.  But  unless  the 
Government  abandon  them,  they  will  not  abandon  the 
Government.  The  action  they  have  decided  to  take  will 
prove  the  most  effective,  as  it  is  the  most  legitimate. 
Every  Dissenter,  throughout  the  country,  will  be  strenu* 
ously  exhorted  to  withhold  his  vote,  at  the  next  election, 
from  any  candidate  who  does  not  pledge  himself  to  sup¬ 
port  the  new  platform,  viz.,  that  the  State  must  confine 
itself  entirely  to  secular  education,  leaving  religion  to 
the  various  parties  interested.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  Government  will  do.  More  than  one  speaker 
hinted  at  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  by  the  transfer  of 
Mr  Forster  to  another  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  he  were  thrown  overboard,  it  would  free  the  ship 
from  one  danger ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  more 
desirable  that  Mr  Forster  should  see  the  error  of  his 
way,  and  give  the  important  department  of  which  he  is 
the  head,  the  benefit  of  his  ability.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  for  this  in  the  fact,  that  the  flag  now  raised  is  new 
to  the  Dissenters  themselves,  and  that  if  it  had  been  boldly 
unfurled  at  an  earlier  slago,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  the  present  embroglio  might  never  have 
arisen. 

The  solution  of  the  “  religions  difScully  arrived  at 
by  the  conference  is  very  fair.  Two  things,  and  two 
only,  are  insisted  upon.  The  religious  teaching,  if  any 
is  given,  must  not  be  part  of  the  school- work,  and  it 
must  not  be  done  by  the  schoolmaster.  But  permission 
would  be  given  to  any  religious  body  to  gather  its  child¬ 
ren  in  the  schoolroom,  when  the  school  work  was  at  an 
end.  To  this  there  can  be  no  objection,  provided  fair 
play  is  observed  between  the  sects.  No  party  wishes 
to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  religious  teaching ;  it  is 
for  parents  and  guardians  to  determine  what  the  child¬ 
ren  shall  learn ;  and  when  the  proper  work  of  the  school  is 
over,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  accommodate  the  re¬ 
ligious  teachers.  This  plan  ought  to  snit  all  parties. 
The  State  will  see  that  there  are  no  children  left  without 
elementary  education;  upon  that  all  are  agreed;  and 
every  sect  must  be  entrusted  with  the  religious  teaching 
peculiar  to  itself.  If  religious  zeal  be  not  dead,  such 
an  arrangement  must  prove,  in  the  interest  of  religion, 
as  well  as  of  the  public  peace.  Instead  of  leaving  religion 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  indifferent  schoolmaster,  and 
who  is  generally  selected  for  secular  accomplishments,  the 
young  will  be  instructed  by  a  man  choson  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  directly  answerable  to  his  employers.  An 
end  will  be  put  to  sectarian  squabbles,  all  may  join 
heartily  in  the  work  of  education,  and  the  schoolmaster 
will  be  freed  from  a  mischievous  slavery.  We  may, 
therefore,  congratulate  the  Dissenters  upon  having 
adopted  a  platform  that  will  unite  all  men  who  wish 
to  see  education  undertaken  by  the  State,  and  who  are 
not  prepared  to  make  the  rates  a  subsidy  for  the  different 
sects. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

No  one  seems  to  doubt  that  the  crash  of  the  European 
is  the  first  result  of  Mr  Stephen  Cave’s  Bill.  And  if  so 
small  a  measure  can  effect  so  much,  it  is  not  altogether 
unreasonable  that  a  cry  should  be  made  for  some  yet 
more  stringent  legislation,  such  as  that  of  Massachusetts 
or  of  New  York.  None  the  less  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
if  any  such  demand  arises,  it  will  die  out  before  it  has 
had  time  to  embody  itself  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It 
seems  almost  certain  that,  as  Mr  Lowe  argued  when  Mr 
Cave’s  Bill  was  being  read,  the  guarantee  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  do  fully  as  much  harm  as  good.  “  I  do 
not  think,”  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  ”  that  it  is 
the  function  of  the  Government  to  audit  life  insurance 
accounts.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Government  would 
do  it  well.  They  would  go  to  sleep  over  it.  They  would 
give  to  companies  undue  and  unfair  credit.  And  thus 


the  Government  would  be  parties  to  leading  persons  to 
trust  many  unworthy  concerns.”  Mr  Lowe  has  a  happy 
knack  of  saying  a  very  great  deal  in  a  very  few  words ; 
nor  can  anything  upon  this  occasion  be  added  to  his 
remarks. 

Just  at  present,  however,  there  is  a  species  of  panic 
amongst  policy-holders,  actual  and  intending.  When 
the  Albert  failed  people  fancied  the  worst  had  come. 
Confidence  was  shaken  for  awhile,  but  it  rallied  nobly. 
A  second  collapse  is  a  more  serious  matter,  and  even  the 
most  respectable  and  solvent  offices  own  that  life  insur¬ 
ance  has  received  a  severe  temporary  blow.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  transition.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  years  the  good  offices  will  be  more 
prosperous  than  ever.  But  for.  awhile,  at  any  rate, 
the  msuring  public,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  holds 
eveiy  office  to  be,  more  or  less,  an  Anglo-Bengalee, 
and  all  directors  to  be  Tiggs  and  Crimples.  An 
attempt  has  even  been  made  to  traffic  upon  the  crisis. 
The  main  feature  of  Mr  Cave’s  Act  is  that  it 
requires  the  companied  to  publish  annual  accounts 
and  balance-sheets.  A  suggestion  was  made  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  these  accounts  should  be  advertised  in  the 
Gazette.  It  was  objected  that  this  would  be  too  heavy 
a  tax,  and  the  matter  was  compromised  by  ordering  that 
the  accounts  should  be  deposited  with  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Here  is  obviously  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
levying  a  species  of  black-mail ;  and  day  after  day 
articles  have  appeared  assuring  the  public  that  no 
company  can  be  solvent  which  does  not  advertise  its 
accounts  in  the  daily  papers,  and  hinting  to  the  com¬ 
panies  that  if  they  want  “  a  friendly  notice  ”  they  cannot 
too  soon  spend  a  few  hundreds  in  advertising.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  annual  accounts  of  a  company  tell 
next  to  nothing.  Like  statistics,  accounts  can  be  made 
to  prove  anything.  And  a  newspaper  which  even  with 
an  optima  fides  advises  an  insurer  to  select  a  particular 
office  because  its  accounts  look  solvent  is,  we  hope,  no 
worse  than  a  blind  man  leading  a  blind.  How,  then,  is 
an  intending  policy-holder  to  pick  a  good  office  ?  Wo 
will  venture  to  show  how  this  can  be  done  with  approxi¬ 
mate  accuracy. 

The  principle  of  life  insurance  was  admirably  explained 
by  Mr  Cave.  “  The  balance,”  said  he,  “  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid  beyond  the  amount  set  apart  for  expenses, 
and  bonus,  and  profit  in  proprietary  companies,  ought 
to  be  sufficient,  with  accumulations,  to  pay  the  policies 
to  the  assured.  And  this  should  be  considered  sacred.” 
Unfortunately  the  receipts'  of  a  life  insurance  office  are 
in  proBsenti — its  liabilities  in  nvbibus.  The  temptation  to 
gamble  is  almost  irresistible.  And,  the  moment  that 
gambling  has  trenched  on  what  Mr  Cave  calls  the 
“sacred”  fund,  things  go  on  from  bad  to  worse.  At 
any  risk,  for  the  future,  the  office  must  be  kept  alive  in 
the  present.  A  tremendous  effort  is  made  to  get  new 
premiums  to  cover  existing  policies — or,  in  other  w'ords, 
to  pay  dividends  out  of  capital.  Agents  are  paid  dis¬ 
honestly  largo  fees.  Bad  lives  are  passed.  Impossible 
bonuses  are  declared.  And  a  fortune  is  spent  in  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  simply  the  old  story  of  Bullamy,  the  porter, 
of  the  Anglo-Bengalee,  and  his  red  waistcoat,  at  which, 
when  the  gentleman  who  had  insured  for  a  thousand  had 
taken  one  look,  he  walked  upstairs  again,  and  said, 

“  Might  it  be  fifteen  hundred  ?  ”  As  a  rule,  an  insurer 
will  do  well  to  eschew  rather  than  to  select  an  adver¬ 
tising  office.  His  first,  and  most  obvious,  precaution — • 
but  one  of  which  very  few  people  think — is  to  look  at 
the  quotation  of  the  company’s  shares  in  the  stock 
market.  From  this  he  will  get  a  good  general  notion. 
He  will  see  at  once  that  such  or  such  a  company  is 
shaky  ;  that  such  or  such  another  company  has  still  the 
power  of  making  heavy  calls,  but  yet  is  paying  a  steady 
dividend.  He  will  see  in  what  offices  that  mysterious 
person,  “  the  City  man,”  has  confidence,  and  which 
he  mistrusts.  And  he  will  learn  more  in  an  hour 
than  he  could  otherwise  pick  up  in  ten  days.  This 
done,  his  next  step  will  be  to  select  an  office  out  of  the 
eight  or  ten  which  have  been  tried  in  the  fiery  furnace 
of  the  stock  and  share  list,  and  have  come  out  unscathed. 
Of  these,  some  three  or  four  will  probably  offer  him 


what  has  been,  in  effect,  the  life  insurance  mania.  This 
epoch,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  culminated  in  the  collapses 
of  Waterloo-place.  What  is  now  wanted  is  an  office 
that  does  a  safe  business.  What  the  public  wants  is  a 
test  of  this  safeness. 

Let  us  assume  a  man  to  insure  at,  say,  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  in  “  the  General  Benevolent,**  or  “  the  Mutual  and 
Universal,**  for  lOOZ.  He  will  pay,  let  us  say,  2Z.  10s. 
a-year.  Now,  his  expectation  of  life  is  thirty-seven  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  his  premiums  alone,  without 
infefest,  will  have  amounted  to  92Z.  lOs.  If  to  the  pre¬ 
miums  we  add  the  interest,  we  see  that  if  the  assured 
lives  to  an  average  age  he  will  have  made — for  himself — 
a  bad  bargain,  and  will  have  brought  the  company  no  small 
profit.  But  it  is  upon  this  margin  of  “  loading  **  that  a 
well-conducted  office  carries  on  its  business.  If  A 
insures  his  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  for  lOOZ.,  and 
pays  for  the  first  year  2Z.  10s.,  a  certain  amount  of  that 
2Z.  lOs. ought  to  go  for  “loading,**  and  a  certain  amount 
ought  to  be  at  once  invested  towards  bis  policy.  If 
no  such  investment  is  made,  it  must  be  because  the 
office  is  paying  the  policy  of  A,  not  out  of  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  A,  and  the  surplus  of  B,  0,  and  D,  but  out  of 
the  premiums  of  B,  C,  and  D ;  and  so  is  trusting  to  the 
premiums  of  B,  F,  and  G  to  pay  the  policies  of  B,  C, 
and  D.  This  is  the  “  hand  to  mouth  ’*  policy  of  which 
we  have  beard  so  much,  and  which  has  ruined  so  many 
large  companies  and  led  to  the  “  amalgamation  **  of  so 
many  small  “  ventures.** 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  best 
possible  test  of  prospective  solvency  is  solvency  in  the 
present.  Nor  is  it  less  obvious  that,  of  two  life 
insurance  offices,  that  one  is  the  most  solvent  which, 
after  payment  of  all  its  outstanding  debts,  is  able  to 
declare  the  largest  dividend  (pro  policy)  to  its  policy¬ 
holders.  Work  or  argue  the  matter  how  we  may,  wo 
come  back  to  the  same  grounds.  The  one  great  test  of 
the  solvency  of  an  office  is  the  willingness  of  the  stock- 
buying  public  to  hold  its  shares.  The  other  is  the 
willingness  of  the  office  itself  to  pay  a  good  surrender 
value.  To  this  last  point  Mr  Cave  referred  very  pointedly 
in  his  speech  on  the  28th  of  February,  18/0.  “  The 

case,**  said  he,  “  has  been  mentioned  to  me  of  a  military 
officer,  who  effected  a  policy  of  900Z.  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight.  At  the  end  of  sixteen-and-a-half  years, 
when  he  had  paid  449Z.  1 7s.  in  cash,  he  applied  to  know 
his  surrender  value.  The  policy  participated  in  profits. 
Bid  40Z.  4b.  fid.  had  been  added.  But  the  surrender 
value  offered  for  policy  and  bonuses  was  96Z.’*  We 
oould  hardly  select  a  better  instance.  At  the  age  of 
forty-four,  when  his  expectancy  of  life  is  only  twen^- 
four  years,  this  rnhappy  gentleman  finds,  say,  only  lOOZ. 
put  aside  to  meet  a  future  claim  of  900Z.,  which  may  at 
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liar  facilities  or  advantages.  And,  if  he  wishes  to 
E^ct  the  best  of  these,  he  had  better  inquire  of  each 
hether  it  employs  agents,  and  what  is  its  scale  of 
^urrenders.  In  other  words—to  sum  up  our  advice  as 
®  cisely  ^  possible— it  is  a  bad  sign  that  an  office 
should  be  in  no  favour  on  the  Exchange  ;  that  it  should 
advertise  largely;  that  it  should  employ  paid  agents; 
that  it  should  declare  large  reversionary  bonuses ;  and 
that  its  surrender  values  should  1^  small.  All  these  are 
oints  easily  ascertained,  and  from  them  we  learn  pretty 
nearly  all  that  we  need  to  know.  Fortunately  most  of 
our  offices  are  notoriously  solvent.  The  Union,  e.y.,  was 
established  in  1714 ;  the  Pelican  in  1797  ;  the  Rock,  the 
London  Association,  and  the  Provident  in  1806;  the 
Eagle  in  1807 ;  the  Atlas  in  1808 ;  and  so  on.  In  these 
not  a  single  original  insurer  can  now  be  left,  unless  he  in¬ 
sured  in  strangely  early  infancy.  And  age  is  not  the  only 
test  of  solvency.  There  are  other  signs  and  tokens.  And 
wo  may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  what 
we  have  to  do;  after  all,  is  not  to  choose  the  best  of  all 
possible  offices,  which  would  be  impossible,  but  simply 
to  choose  a  good  one,  and  not  to  be  persuaded  into  a  bad 
one. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  new  era  of  life  insurance  is 
coming  about.  Before  the  days  of  limited  liability,  the 
insurer  was  practically  safe.  Then  came  the  time  of 
limited  liability,  of  competition,  of  extravagance, — of 


company  had  out  of  his 
449Z.  1 7s.  spent  353Z.  1 7s.,  and  only  invested  96Z.,  all 
that  can .  be  said  is  that  they  were  doing  an  unsafe 
business. 

^  To  this  test  we  fail  to  see  any  possible  objection.  It 
simply  amounts  to  a  practical  declaration  that  the  office 
IS  ready ,  at  any  moment,  to  be  wound  up.  Out  of  each 
premium  that  is  paid,  a  certain  amount  ought  to  bo  set 
^ide  to  meet  the  specific  sum  assured.  For  that  amount 
the  policy  ought  always  to  be  surrenderable.  And  the 
announcement  that  an  office  has  a  good  surrender-table 
ought  to  bring  it  more  business  than  all  the  advertising 
in  the  world  of  its  annual  income,  new  policies  effected^ 
bonuses  declared,  and  so  forth. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  business  of  an  actuary  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  out  of  each  premium  ought  to  go  to 
the  reserve  fund,  and  how  much  as  “loading**  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  office,  and  towards  the  floating 
fund  out  of  which  short  and  heavy  policies  have  to 
be  met.  The  loading  of  long  lives  has  to  pay  the 
policies  of  the  short.  And  we  need  hardly  be  told 
that,,  as  a  policy  grows  older  and  older,  less  and  less  of 
the  premium  ought  to  count  as  “  loading,**  and  more 
and  more  as  surrender-value.  But  actuarial  details,  such 
as  these,  hardly  affect  the  main  principle.  An  office  is 
solvent  which,  if  it  struck  an  account  with  its  policy¬ 
holders,  crediting  each  with  his  policy  less  discount  for 
the  number  of  years  which  he  has  to  expect,  and  debiting 
each  with  the  premiums  which  he  will  have  to  pay,  less 
a  proportionate  discount,  would  find  itself  with  a  reason¬ 
able  surplus.  Such  is  the  theory  in  the  rough,  and  its 
application  is  the  merest  matter  of  common  sense. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  old  gambling  days  are 
beginning  to  close.  An  office  which  bolsters  itself  up 
by  taking  bad  lives  is  simply  drawing  bad  accommodation 
bills  at  a  ruinous  rate, — the 

- excelsie  tarris  tsbaUta  unde  altior  esset 

Casus - ; 

In  future  we  shall  possibly  have  less  advertising,  less 
touting,  fewer  paid  agents,  smaller  expenses,  larger 
investments,  and  less  of  life  from  hand  to  mouth.  The 
effect  of  this  will  be  that  each  office  will  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  reserve  fund.  And  as  the  only  possible  test  of  tbe 
actual  existence  of  a  reserve  fund  is  the  fact  of  payments 
out  of  it  being  possible,  it  is  clear  that,  after  all,  the 
chief  test  of  solvency  in  the  future  will  be  the  terms  of 
surrender.  Mr  Cave’s  Act  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good.  But  when  once  the  principles  of  life  insurance 
are  thoroughly  understood  we  shall  soon  see  that  the 
public  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself  without  Govern¬ 
mental  aid. 


THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

Of  all  the  conventional  virtues,  nono  occupies  a  more 
prominent  place  in  sermons  and  copy-books  than  content¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  know  what  Tapper  says  about  it,  but 
his  illustrious  predecessors  tell  us  that  a  contented  mind 
is  a  continual  feast.  To  the  poor  is  the  same  gopels 
preached,  and  they  are  constantly  enjoined  to  be  content 
with  tbe  station  in  which  they  find  themselves.  Against 
so  much  authority  it  would  be  impossible  to  contend  ; 
and  it  must  suffice  to  show  that  the  favourite  virtue  of 
proverb  •  mongers  and  divines  is  not  without  exception. 
When  Socrates  entered  on  his  philosophical  mission* 
encouraged  by  the  oracle  of  his  country,  the  task  he  sat 
himself  was  to  destroy  the  contentment  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  make  them  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
their  knowledge  and  opinions.  His  work  was  like  a 
gadfly  to  sting  the  sleek  horse  of  Athens,  and  to  rouse 
it  from  its  easy  self-satisfaction,  to  make  it  conscious  of 
its  ignorance  by  emptying  it  of  all  the  false  images  of 
knowledge. 

Contentment,  therefore,  is  a  virtue  or  a  vice  according 
to  circumstances.  One  is  contented  whose  ideal  of  hap¬ 
piness  is  realised.  But  this  is  not  anywhere  called  a 
virtue.  The  contentment  that  is  inculcated  hj  moralists 
is  the  breaking  down  of  our  ideal  to  fit  in  with  our  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  suppression  of  desires  that  either 
cannot  be  gratified,  or  cannot  be  gratified  without  a  dis* 
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proportionate  expenditnre  of  labour,  or  tbe  neglect^  of 
important  duties.  If  an  ideal  is  merely  the  reflection 
of  an  insatiable  vanity,  the  propriety  of  attempting  to 
curb  it  is  manifest ;  as  this  is  the  proper  case  for  the 
ancient  maxim,  if  you  desire  to  be  rich,  study  not  to 
increase  your  goods,  but  to  diminish  your  desires.  But 
in  regard  to  all  wholesome  and  natural  desires,  one  does 
well  nerer  to  be  contented  with  what  one  has,  and  yet 
never- to  be  unhappy  about  it.  The  motto  **  excelsior** 
implies  a  certain  dissatisfaction  with  what  exists,  but  it 
ne^  not  be  very  much ;  a  very  little  discontent  in  a 
well-regulated  mind  may  suffice  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
stagnation.  One  can  hardly  recommend  contentment  to 
•our  agricultural  labourers,  with  their  large  families  and 
alender  wages ;  unless  they  are  stirred  up  by  the  demon 
of  discontent,  it  is  bard  to  see  how  their  position  can  be 
improved.  Contentment  with  such  a  position  is  the  last 
.degradation.  A  man  is  never  wholly  a  slave  until  he 
becomes  content  wi^i  the  loss  of  his  freedom.  The 
lowest  stage  is  to  be  willing  to  be  a  slave. 

There  are  some,  things,  however,  we  should  never  be 
contented  with,  as  bad  laws  and  bad  social  arrangements. 
The  evil  they  do  is  not  confined  to  ourselves.  They  are 
a  perpetual  fountain  of  mischief.  If  we  leave  them 
untouched,  the  work  of  reformation  is  all  the  harder  for 
our  successors.  Self-ease  may  plead  for  toleration  of 
abuses,  but  the  voice  of  duty  admits  no  indulgence. 
Least  of  all  should  any  class  of  persons  submit  to  injus¬ 
tice,  or  to  a  low  and  unworthy  conception  of  their  work. 
Contentment  with  unjust  treatment  is  the  depth  of 
personal  abasement.  When  once  a  slave  feels  pride  in 
his  yoke,  his  subjection  and  degradation  are  complete. 
We  may  feel  sure  that  no  one  would  ever  be  reconciled 
with  a  low  idea  of  his  place  in  creation,  unless  some 
compensation  were  made  to  him.  It  is  when  the  lower 
part  of  his  nature  is  bribed  that  it  is  possible  to  subju¬ 
gate  the  higher ;  the  cry  for  freedom  is  often  stifled  in 
“  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.”  It  thus  is  often  a  duty  to 
Jbe  discontented,  when  our  inclination  leads  us  the  other 
way.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  if  it  happens  that 
we  escape  the  direct  mischievous  efiects  of  an  institution 
to  w’hioh  the  class  we  belong  to  is  subject,  while  many 
of  our  comrades  groan  under  it,  and  silently  beseech 
our  help. 

Whatever  be  the  reason,  there  is  no  class  in  which 
contentment  has  been  so  conspicuous  a  vice  as  in  women. 
As  a  class,  whatever  the  treatment  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  they  have  never  shown  an  inclination  to 
rebel.  In  casting  our  eye  back  along  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory,  we  find  only  one  class  that  never  troubled  the 
world  with  insurrections.  They  have  been  shut  up  in 
their  own  homes,  as  in  ancient  Greece  or  in  India,  they 
have  Lad  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  polygamous 
Jiusbands,  they  have  been  made  the  prey  and  sport  of 
combatants,  but  they  have  never,  as  a  class,  attempted 
to  work  out  their  own  deliverance.  This  is  why  the 
women  in  Utah  have  been  found  to  make  a  petition  for 
polygamy.  They  cannot  plead  the  sanctity  of  imme¬ 
morial  usage  in  their  community,  for  their  polygamy  is  not 
a  generation  old  ;  they  cannot  excuse  themselves  by  the 
general  practice  of  the  civilised  world,  for  polygamy  is 
confined  to  very  ancient,  or  very  backward,  societies.  In 
spite  of  the  novelty  of  the  usage,  the  women  in  Utah,  the 
young  and  free,  as  well  as  those  that  are  “  too  much 
married,”  are  not  only  content  with  the  system  of  Brig¬ 
ham  Toung,  but  are  even  found  among  its  passionate 
advocates.  This  is  very  striking  when  we  remember 
how  polygamy  wounds  feminine  pride  to  the  very  quick, 
and  lacerates  the  best  feelings  of  women.  But  the 
explanation  is  simple.  Polygamy,  as  such,  would  find 
no  advocates  among  the  women ;  if  it  were  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits,  as  a  social  institution  merely,  it  would 
be  consumed  with  their  wrath.  But  it  is,  so  they  think, 
commanded  by  the  deit^ ;  it  is  a  part  of  their  religion, 
and  upon  their  submission  to  it  depends  their  everlasting 
welfare.  When  a  woman  finds  her  husband  take  a 
second  or  a  third  wife,  she  tries  to  accept  it  as  a 
heavenly  dispensation ;  and  when,  as  inevitably  happens, 
storms  arise,  she  blames  herself,  or  her  husband,  or  the 
other  wives,  but  never  dreams  of  tracing  her  grievances 


to  the  odious  imstitution  of  polygamy.  If  she  feels 
inclined  to  fret,  she  pn^s  for  a  better  'disposition,  and 
comes  to  regard  the  aictat^  of  her  highCT  nature  as 
suggestions  of  the  evil  one.  Her  understanding,  once 
subjugated  by  a  false  worship,  lends  itself  to  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  her  better  moral  frelings. 

If  such  facts  are  borne  in  mind,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  appreciating  the  argument  so  commonly  used  againrt 
improving  the  status  of  women,  that  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  condition.  Whence  does  ^is  con¬ 
tentment  arise  ?  Certainly  not  from  any  provision  for 
their  welfare.  If  Comte’s  views  were  adopted,  and  a 
pension  given  by  the  State  to  every  unmarried  woman, 
we  could  understand  their  acquiescence.  Perhaps  wo 
might  think  that  they  lost  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  but  then  they  would  have  the  pottage,  and 
that  would  be  something.  But  we  have  not  yet  accepted 
Comtism,  and  we  hold  that  women  should  be  dependent, 
without  taking  care  that  they  shall  always  have  some 
one  to  depend  upon.  It  should  not  excite  surprise  if 
some  women,  finding  in  their  bitter  experience  how  frail 
often  is  the  protection  in  which  they  are  invited  to 
trust,  should  think  that  it  would  be  better,  if  their  voices 
were  listened  to  in  the  making  of  laws. 

But  there  is  no  denying  that  many  women  are  con¬ 
tented  with  their  subordinate  position.  Some,  like  the 
Mormon  women,  think  that  our  social  usages  are  of 
divine  obligation,  and  that  the  subjection  of  one-half  the 
species  to  the  other  half  is  a  matter  of  reli^ous  duly. 
Considering  the  want  of  scientific  instruction  in  the 
teaching  of*  boys,  and  still  more  of  girls,  no  one  can  be 
astonished  at  the  difiusion  of  such  an  idea.  Those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  history  of  civilisation  cannot  be 
expected  to  rate  some  social  arrangements  at  their  true 
value.  We  know  well  that  the  subjection  of  women  is 
of  far  other  than  heavenly  origin,  and  that  it  is  most 
rigorously  enforced  among  the  races  that  are  not  most 
remarkable  for  high  religious  principle.  The  farther 
back  we  go,  the  stronger  is  the  supremacy  of  men. 
Savages  have  the  belief  in  its  most  severe  form.  They 
have  an  unhesitating  conviction  that  women  were  made 
for  them  as  toys  or  beasts  of  burden.  The  highest  moral 
idea  of  Kant’s,  that  every  moral  being  is  an  end-in- 
himself,  and  not  a  means  or  instrument  for  another,  is 
one  of  slow  growth ;  and  one  of  which  women  have,  as 
yet,  but  partially  reaped  the  benefit. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  women,  who  bear  the 
palm  of  contentment.  In  every  system  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  happiness.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
Hindoo  conception  of  maiTiage,  and  the  practice  of 
marrying  children,  are  very  pernicious  and  degrading  to 
the  women  ;  but  an  impartial  observer  would  be  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  average  amount  of  domestic  happiness 
is  not  much  less  in  India  than  in  England.  Nay, 
if  we  put  it  to  a  plebiscite,  and  asked  the  women  of 
India  whether  they,  would  not  rather  have  our  system, 
the  answer  of  the  great  majority  would  be  an  indignant 
refusal.  If  it  be  said  they  are  unenlightened,  then  what 
becomes  of  the  argument  from  their  contentment  ?  Does 
it  not  show  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  satisfied 
with  a  bad  system  is  a  reason  why,  if  possible,  we  should 
make  them  discontented  with  it  ?  So,  in  this  country, 
a  great  many  women,  having  found  in  life  as  much  as 
they  had  been  taught  to  expect,  are  perfectly  con¬ 
tented,  and,  so  far,  may  be  left  to  themselves ;  but 
they  go  farther,  and  condemn  those  who  are  not  con¬ 
tented.  They  do  not  wish  any  alteration,  because 
they  do  not  sufler  by  the  existing  system.  That  is  a 
very  easy  virtue — to  be  content  with  an  institution 
that  smites  others  and  spares  yourself.  To  be  content 
that  our  neighbour’s  house  should  be  on  fire  does  not 
require  any  heroic  stress  of  virtue.  To  be  content 
with  the  misery  that  is  only  at  the  next  door,  and  has 
not  reached  us,  is  not  very  virtuous  or  magnanimous.^ 
Yet  of  this  kind  is  most  of  the  contentment  of  women  ' 
under  their  present  disabilities.  A  woman  who  has  no 
mon^,  except  what  a  successful  husband  liberally  gives’ 
her,  is  indignant  that  women  who  are  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  mercenary  husbands  should  ask  the 
protection  of  the  law.  Women  who  find  in  marriage 
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18  postponed  inueQmMJi^y  wuiuii  xucaue,  wo  proHumo, 
that  M.  Thiers  is  unable  to  carry  his  point,  and  that  for 
the  present  session,  at  least,  Versailles  remains  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Franco.  In  thus  determining,  nobody  supposes 
that  the  Assembly  is  gnided  by  any  intelligent  principle  ; 
bat  it  is  curious,  nevertheless,  how  widely  a  preference 
is  beginning  to  prevail  for  insignificant  towns  as  capi- 
ials.  Everybody  knows  that  Washington  owes  its  sole 
importance  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  capitals  of  the  several  States,  with’ 
but  a  few  exceptions,  are  equally  obscure  towns.  Again, 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Ontario  has  been  preferred 
to  both  Montreal  and  Quebec.  And  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  the  other  day,  a  Bill  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  for  the  decapitalisation  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  was  defeated  at  last  only  by  the  veto  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  French  Assembly’s  objection  to  Paris  is  intel¬ 
ligible  enough.  It  both  fears  and  hates  it.  But  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Parliament’s  deliberations  would  not  be  less  free 
at  Montreal  than  at  Ontario.  Nor  would  the  United 
States’  Congress  run  much  serious  risk,  even  at  New 
York,  of  seeing  its  halls  invaded  by  a  riotous  mob.  At 
any  rate,  a  riotous  mob  in  possession  of  its  halls  in  New 
York  would  certainly  not  produce  a  revolution,  as  a 
similar  event  in  Paris  has  more  than  once  done  in 
France.  In  the  New  World,  at  least,  it  is  not,  therefore, 
fear  of  mob  violence  chiefly,  though  even  there  it  may  have 
had  some  influence,  which  has  decided  statesmen,  delibe¬ 
rately  to  prefer  places  without  independent  importance 
for  the  seat  of  their  government.  The  policy  is  mainly 
based  on  the  hope  that  if  public  men  are  withdrawn  from 
great  cities,  with  their  conflicting  interests,  their  distract¬ 
ing  occupations,  and  alluring  amusements,  they  will  give 
their  undivided  attention  to  the  business  of  the  country, 
nnd  at  the  same  time  escape  the  corrupting  influences 
•always  present  where  masses  of  men  congregate. 

A  slight  knowledge  of  the  world,  one  would  think, 
would  be  sufficient  to  dissipate  a  hope  no  better  founded 
than  this.  To  expect  that  every  member  of  a  legislature 
would  be  capable  of  devoting  himself  to  the  performance 
of  his  legislative  duties,  and  only  needed  leisure  to 


do  so  with  zeal,  is  utterly  to  misconceive  the  working 
of  Parliamentary  government ;  while  to  suppose  that 


oorrupting  influences  are  confined  to  great  cities  is  to 
take  a  very  shallow  gaucre  of  the  ingenuity  and  enter- 
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an  easy  livelihood  are  eloquent  in  their  opposition  to 
those  unfeminine  creatures  who,  not  being  able  to  catch  a 
husband,  are  anxious  to  support  themselves  in  what 
they  call  **  uufeminine  ”  occupations.  Those  who  are 
lucky  under  the  present  system  loftily  tell  us  that  they 
are  perfectly  content  **  with  their  sphere.”  If  we  sub¬ 
tract  from  the  class  of  women  those  who  are  content 
because  they  are  personally  well  off  and  those  who  are 
the  victims  of  perverted  religious  teaching,  we  shall  find 
not  many  left  to  praise  the  existing  arrangements. 
Ifow  it  is  the  duly  of  those  who  are  well  off  to  be 
discontented — not  with  their  individual  lot,  but  with  a 
bad  system  from  which  many  suffer.  They  ought  to 
shake  off  the  vice  of  contentment,  and  help  those  who 
.nre  not  equally  the  favourites  of  fortune. 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  TOWNS  AS  CAPITALS. 

It  appears,  after  all,  that  Paris  is  not  to  receive  the 
•expected  reward  for  the  rejection  of  Victor  Hugo.  The 
motion  for  the  return  of  the  Assembly,  it  is  announced. 


prise  of  self-interest.  Tho  men  who  are  endowed  with 
public  spirit,  and  who,  by  previous  training  and  study, 
are  capable  of  legislating  for  a  progressive  community, 
are  but  few.  If  the  choice  of  constituencies  were 
restricted  to  these.  Parliaments  would  cease  to  be 
popular  assemblies.  Even  in  our  own  House  of  Commons 
how  small  is  the  number  of  men  by  whom  its  work 
18  done.  Yet  in  this  countiy  we  have  the  most 
numerous  leisured  and  educated  class  in  the  world. 
In  the  legislatures  of  younger  and  ruder  communities 
the  number  of  such  men  is  necessarily  smaller  still.  To 
Withdraw  the  other  members  from  their  usual  avoca¬ 
tions,  to  collect  them  in  a  place  without  business,  without 
society,  and  without  pleasure,  is  to  condemn  them  to 


enforced  idleness.  But  idleness,  in  the  case  of  men 
entrusted  with  supreme  power,  of  course  means  faction, 
jobbery,  and  corruption.  Their  environment  almost 
necessarily  leads  to  this.  They  are  not  under  the  eyes 
of  a  great,  intelligent,  and  critical  population,  keenly 
interested  in  their  proceedings,  and  sharply  watchfbl  of 
their  acts.  Nor  is  there  a  powerful  press  reporting  their 
debates,  criticising  their  votes,  and  censuring  their 
extravagance.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  surrounded  by 
legions  of  office-holders,  careful  not  to  give  offence,  and 
eager  to  approve  if  only  they  themselves  are  admitted 
to  a  share  of  the  pickings.  While,  instead  of  a  powerful 
press,  there  are  but  correspondents  who  may  be  made  to 
see  as  it  is  convenient  that  they  should  see. 

The  history  of  the  American  Congress  and  of  the 
several  State  Legislatures  fully  bears  out  what  we  have 
just  said.  Addressing  a  popular  audience  some  time 
since  in  New  England,  Mr  Wendell  Phillips  said  that,  in 
every  point  of  view.  Congress  is  inferior  to  our  own 
Parliament,  and  the  cause,  he  declared,  was  that  Congress 
is  an  idle  body,  while  members  of  Parliament,  as  a  rule, 
are  busy  men.  Were  it  only  to  escape  ennui,  therefore, 
the  Congressman,  who  does  not  Income  absorbed  in 
public  business,  almost  necessarily  degenerates  into  a 
jobber.  If  but  a  small  part  of  what  American  journa¬ 
lists  say  of  Congress  be  true,  Mr  Phillips’s  statement 
was  fully  justified.  Attached  to  Congress,  as  well  as  to 
each  of  the  State  Legislatures,  there  is  what  is  known 
in  America  as  a  lobby.  The  lobby  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  ex-Congressmen,  men  who  are  well 
versed  in  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  in  the  modes  of 
doing  business,  who  are  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  members,  and  who  are  allowed,  by  their  former 
colleagues,  many  privileges  denied  to  mere  outsiders. 
These  lobbyists  have  generally  no  avowed  occupation 
in  Washington,  and  they  are  without  private  fortune, 
yet  they  live  with  the  wealthiest,  they  give  choice  din¬ 
ners,  and  spend  money  lavishly.  Their  business,  in  fact, 
is  to  pilot  through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  debate 
and  committee  doubtful  Bills  “  with  money  in  them,” 
and,  in  doing  this,  they  are  not  particular  as  to  the 
means  they  use.  There  are  strange  stories  of  the  bland¬ 
ishments  practised  by  charming  hostesses,  who  keep 
open  house  in  gorgeous  mansions,  and  of  suppers  which 
would  do  no  discredit  to  Paris.  At  the  present  time  a 
leading  New  York  paper  is  publishing  some  curious 
statements  about  the  operations  of  two  rings  connected 
with  two  great  railway  corporations.  But,  if  such  is  tho 
reputation  borne  by  Congress,  over  which  public  opinion 
exercises  some  control,  that  of  the  State  Legislatures  is 
far  worse.  Of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  fbr  instance, 
the  New  York  papers  openly  assert,  and  support  their 
assertion  with  the  most  circumstantial  details,  that  legis¬ 
lation  is  a  matter  of  purchase  and  sale.  Nor,  when  we 
consider  the  career  of  Mr  James  Fisk,  is  it  possible  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  charge.  He  got  possession  of 
the  Erie  Railway  by  chicanery ;  he  maintmned  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  by  the  assistance  of  corrupt  judges  ;  and,  when 
even  the  audacity  of  his  judges  did  not  suffice  him,  he 
obtained  from  tho  Legislature  a  law  which  set  justice  at 
defiance.  The  Legislature  of  New  York,  however,  does 
not  stand  alone.  A  cynical  member  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
Legislature  is  said  to  have  once  given  expression  to  his 
disgust  at  the  improper  influence  exercised  by  Colonel 
Scott,  the  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail¬ 
way,  by  moving  that,  “  as  Tom  Scott  has  no  further  need 
of  this  Legislature,”  it  should  then  adjourn.  Compared 
with  Pennsylvania  or  New  York,  the  reputation  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  stands  high.  But  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Boston  remains  the  capital  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

A  Woman’s  Grievance. — A  case  recently  decided  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  discloses  some  of  the  manifold  de¬ 
fects  of  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act.  Mrs  Shilleto 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  man  who  was  in 
some  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  in  the  goodness  of  her 
heart  offered  to  draw  out  of  the  bank  5001.  that  remained 
there  in  her  name.  A  few  days  afterwards  Mr  Shilleto 
died  ;  and  it  turned  out  that  he  was  insolvent.  His  credi- 
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tors  laid  claim  to  the  balance  of  the  tOOl.,  which  was  all 
that  Mrs  Shilleto  possessed.  The  result  shows  the  irra¬ 
tional  caprice  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  the  law.  If  the 
money  had  remained  in  the  bank  untouched  for  a  few  days 
longer,  it  would  have  belonged  to  the  wife  by  right  of 
survivorship;  but  as  it  had  been  withdrawn  l^fore  the 
husband’s  death,  it  was  held  to  have  passed  into  his  pos¬ 
session,  and  thereby  to  have  become  his  property.  In  such 
a  case  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act  gives  no  relief, 
and  the  unlucky  wife  is  robbed,  not  by  her  husband,  but 
by  kis  creditors.  This  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  that 
Act  comes  up  for  revision,  as  it  must  soon.  Meanw^hile  it 
shows  the  workers  for  women’s  suffrage  the  necessity  for 
their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  justice  for  women, 
married  as  well  as  unmarried. 


SnniTUAL  Pbebs. — The  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  the 
banquet  at  Fishmonger’s  Hall,  on  Thursday  last,  ventured 
on  a  line  of  defence  of  the  episcopal  bench  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  satisfactory  by  the  Lords  Temporal. 
“  The  bench  of  bishops  are  certainly  free  from  the  re¬ 
proach,”  we  are  told,  “  of  having  found  their  way  to  the 
House  of  Lords  through  hereditary  virtue.”  This 
may  be  true ;  but,  except  in  answer  to  opponents  who 
maintain  that  the  hereditary  principle  is  the  only  bad 
method  of  selection  —  and  we  have  never  heard  this 
said  —  it  is  valueless.  That  legislative  functions 
should  be  conferred  on  the  dignitaries  of  one  sect 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  constitutes,  in  the  opinions  of 
many,  a  more  galling  injustice  than  even  rights  based  on 
the  accident  of  birth.  Bishop  Wilberforce’s  general  plea 
for  the  Upper  House,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  equally 
weak.  **  So  long  as  the  House  of  Lords  is  replenished  as 
it  is  now,  so  long  as  upon  the  ancient  stem  of  hereditary 
descent  there  is  engrafted  the  active  intellect  of  the  law, 
the  courage  and  daring  of  the  army,  and  the  brilliant 
gallantry  of  the  navy,  and  I  may  venture  perhaps  to 
include,  some  of  those  merits  which,  'according  to  the 
Prime  Warden,  belong  to  another  profession, — so  long  will 
the  House  of  Lords  be  able  to  discharge  the  great  consti¬ 
tutional  duty  which  our  forefathers  entrusted  to,it.”  And 
this  is  tendered  as  a  defence  of  the  ”  ancient  stem !  ” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

■  0  ■ 

BUSSIA  SINCE  THE  OEBMAN  VICTOBIES. 

Sir, — A  few  years  ago,  France  believed  that  in  Austna 
she  saw  her  most  formidable  competitor  for  the  headship 
of  the  Continent.  Policy,  as  well  as  that  sympathy  with 
oppressed  peoples  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  public 
opinion  of  France,  arrayed  the  Napoleonic  eagles  on  tlie 
side  of  Italy  against  the  Austrian  lords  of  the  Lombard 
provinces.  Magenta  and  Solferino  gave  a  mortal  blow 
to  the  ascendency  of  the  Hapsburgs.  All  Franco  was 
satished  that  the  humbling  of  the  leading  German  Power 
left  the  French  nation  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  But 
Mag  n  a  and  Solferino  had  ulterior  consequences  which 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  had  not  apprehended.  The 
same  event  which  had  shattered  Austrian  prestige  had 
facilitated  the  Prussian  ambition,  and  it  was  not  long 
bafore  Sadowa  revealed  to  the  French  that  in  weakening 
the  influence  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  they  had  only 
aided  the  rise  of  the  dangerous  Hohenzollerns.  From 
the  hour  that  the  white  yielded  to  the  blue  uniforms  on 
the  Bohemian  battle-field,  every  politician  in  Europe 
knew  that  the  ambition  of  Prussia  and  the  security  of 
France  required  that  the  new  opposing  forces  should  try 
out,  by  the  stern  appeal  of  war,  the  new  questions  of 
national  and  imperial  domination  that  had  their  roots 
in  the  blood-stained  earth  of  Sadowa.  Sedan,  Metz,  and 
Paris,  three  victories  unsurpassed  iu  aucient  or  modern 
history,  appeared  to  afford  the  solution  of  the  grim 
problem  to  which  the  peoples  had  set  themselves.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  the  conditions 
which  the  victors  were  permitted  to  impose  on  the  con¬ 
quered  have  rendered  war  inevitable  the  first  moment 
the  stunned  and  outraged  nation  sees  the  opportunity  for 
the  great  revenge. 


While  France  was  humbling  Austria,  and  while 
Prussia  was  rising  to  the  coveted  supremacy  in  Ger¬ 
many  which  was  so  soon  to  provoke  a  collision  with 
France,  there  was  ai  other  State  which  was  watching 
the  chances  of  the  terrible  game  with  all  the  interest 
and  all  the  keenness  which  an  ambition  still  vaster  than, 
the  Prussian,  and  a  diplomatic  skill  which  has  long: 
since  passed  into  a  proverb,  could  at  once  excite  and 
direct.  The  huge  force  and  immense  designs  of  Russia 
had  been  the  objects  of  a  constant  suspicion  to  the 
civilisations  of  the  West,  and  but  ten  years  before 
Sadowa  extended  the  leadership  of  Prussia  from  the 
Baltic  to  Switzerland,  a  combination  of  the  Western 
Powers  had  saved  the  tottering  realm  of  the  sick  man 
of  the  Bosphorus  from  the  legions  of  Nicholas,  and  had 
banished  the  navies  of  the  Czar  from  the  waters  of  the 
Black  Sea.  When  the  French  and  German  hosts 
grappled  together  for  the  prize  of  the  Rhine,  amid  the 
Lorraine  valleys,  Russia  felt  that  she  too  had  a  momentoua 
stake  upon  the  issue  of  that  conflict.  A  victorious 
France  would,  doubtless,  be  in  the  future  as  France  ha^ 
been  in  the  past,  the  firmest  bulwark  against  the  tide  of 
Russian  aggression.  Already  in  the  churches  of  Warsaw 
praj'ers  were  being  oflfered  for  the  success  of  the  nation 
beneath  whose  eagles  the  Polish  lancers  had  charged 
upon  the  day  of  Borodino.  On  the  other  hand,  a  beaten 
France  could  hardly  become  so  weak  as  not  to  continue- 
a  possible  enemy  of  the  most  dangerous  description  to 
triumphant  Germany.  The  Russian  politicians  knew 
that  a  powerful  Germany  was  as  naturally  an  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Russian  ambition  as  even  a  powerful  France- 
But  a  beaten  and  revengeful  France  could  bo  played 
off  against  Germany.  Franco  was  beaten,  and  tho 
calculations  of  the  astute  politicians  .of  St  Peters¬ 
burg  were  still  further  assisted  by  terms  of  peace 
in  which  the  victor  glutted  to  the  full  all  the  exultant 
hate  which  the  defeated  of  Jena  felt  for  the  defeated 
of  Sedan.  While  the  conflict  was  yet  at  decision; 
though  no  longer  doubtful,  Russia  took  advantage  of 
the  pre-occupations  of  France  and  Germany  to  put 
forth  that  demand  for  the  re-admittal  of  her  fleets  to  the- 
prohibited  Black  Sea,  in  which  English  impolicy  or  un¬ 
preparedness  acquiesced  at  the  London  Conference.  This* 
diplomatic  victory  was  the  first  proof  that  the  balance- 
of  power  was  not  the  mere  fiction  of  political  dreamers,, 
and  that  the  balance  of  power  had  been  displaced.  Since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  the  enhanced 
position  of  Russia  has  become  more  and  more  evident 
and  alarming  to  all  who  had  been  accustomed  to  specu¬ 
late  on  imposing  a  definite  check  on  the  progress  of  the 
great  Slav  empire. 

Germany  is  now  the  strongest  Power  on  the  European, 
continent.  There  is  no  single  State  to  match  her.  But 
she  has  not  conciliated  public  opinion  by  her  abuse  of 
power.  The  enslavement  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  in 
defiance  of  the  protests  of  their  inhabitants,  has  enlisted, 
the  popular  sentiment  in  every  civilised  country  of  the* 
old  world  and  tho  new  against  the  blood-cemented 
fabric  of  Prussian  junkerism.  But  it  is  not  Eym^atliy 
for  another  Poland  which  influences  the  policy  of  th& 
great  northern  Caesarism.  Russia  knows  that,  if  singly 
unequal,  at  least  pending  the  reorganisation  of.  tha 
military  and  naval  forces,  to  conquering  Germany^- 
she  is  no  longer  unequal,  but  vastly  superior,  when 
once  she  possesses  a  powerful  alliance.  And  Russia  is 
assured  of  the  possession  of  that  alliance  by  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  the  revenge  of  France.  French  writers  speak, 
with  confidence  of  the  alliance  of  Russia ;  but  they  de> 
ceive  themselves  if  they  imagine  that  Russia  will  declare 
war  against  Germany  at  the  convenience  of  the  French* 
The  essential  point  of  the  situation,  the  circumstance- 
which  constitutes  the  enormous  advantage  of  Russia,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Russia  can  bide  her  time,  confident 
that,  whenever  it  suits  her  to  move,  France  will  join  tho 
struggle.  And  the  consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
is  that  Germany  must  be  prepared  to  pay  to  Russia  every 
submission  which  is  something  less  ruinous  to  Germany 
than  a  war  against  Russia  united  with  France-  What 
price  Prince  Bismarck  may  offer  to  pay  to  prevent  that 
dreaded  contingency,  cannot  now  be  known.  It  is  only 
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ccrUin  to  be  a  heavy  price ;  and,  no  matter  what  price 
?paid  and  no  matter  how  long  and  how  arduously  the 
task  of  conciliating  Russia  will  bo  pursued  by  the 
Cabinet  of  Berlin,  the  necessity  of  conciliation  will 
ramaiu  as  great  after  the  last  concession  as  after  the 
first.  Russia  will  still  be  able  to  count  on  the  Chasseurs 
and  the  Zouaves,  and  Germany  will  still  be  obliged  to 
strain  every  limit  of  concession.  Prince  Bismarck  may 
have  believed  that  he  was  transferring  the  centre  of 
European  power  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  the 
bankn)f  the  Spree.  He  has  only  transferred  it  to  the 
banks  of  the  Neva.  G.  M. 

THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

gjj. _ The  passing  of  the  Education  Act  reminds  one  of  the 

descent  of  the^gd  to  the  pool  of  Bethe8da,—it  has  certainly 
had  the  effect  of  troubling  the  waters.  Surely  a  project  so 
innocent  and  inoffensive  on  the  one  hand,  so  reasonable  and 
necessary  on  the  other,  as  that  of  according  to  each  human 
being  the  culture  which  shall  secure  to  him  or  her  the  birth¬ 
right  of  man  or  woman— the  power  of  developing  and  using 
the  faculties  which  Nature  has  accorded,  never  before  aroused 
«uch  a  storm  of  dispute,  heart-burning,  and  opposition  in  the 
houses  and  halls  of  England.  There  are  worthy  matrons 
fully  convinced  that  when  once  education  shall  be  universal 
aervants  shall  be  unattainable  and  subordination  unknown ; 
visions  of  vanishing  authority,  and  of  maidens  rendered  idle 
4md  useless  by  overmuch  learning,  disturb  their  rest  by  night 
-and  day.  There  are  elderly  gentlemen  who  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  dispense  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  the 
«ame  manner  as  their  Christmas  gifts,  groaning  in  spirit  to  see 
the  education  they  would  fain  have  continued  to  dole  out 
tinder  their  own  influence  as  next  door  to  a  charity,  if  not 
absolutely  such,  actually  becoming  the  lawful  property  and 
right  of  all  classes,  fr^  as  light  and  air. 

It  may,  however,  little  beseem  one  who  has  seized  upon 
a  fresh  truth  to  laugh  at  the  narrow  views  which  bar  its  pro¬ 
gress,  deeply  as  one  must  regret  them,  for  prejudice  and  habit 
are  strong  though  impalpable  bonds,  and  we  who  are  ready 
to  smile  at  them  in  others,  are  ourselves  as  surely  swayed  by 
them  in  some  other  form,  since  no  human  being  ever  yet  broke 
their  chain. 

Yet  not  for  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  a  past,  or  pass¬ 
ing,  generation,  dare  we  sacrifice  the  truths  which  are 
confided  to  us  of  the  centuries  yet  to  come.  True  as  it  is 
that  none  may  reasonably  condemn  another  for  narrowness 
of  mind  which  is  the  outcome  of  his  education  and  surround¬ 
ings,  equally  true  is  it  that  it  remains  our  duty,  our  interest, 
cur  necessity,  to  carry  out  the  ideas  which  advancing  know¬ 
ledge  and  growing  intelligence  force  upon  us  ;  while  we  make 
every  allowance  for,  and  exercise  every  forbearance  towards, 
those  who  bar  the  way,  yet  none  the  less  must  we  pursue  our 
|)ath  across  all  such  opposition.  We  can  probably  most  of 
vs  remember  the  time  when  even  the  most  elementaiy  and 
superficial  education  was  considered  too  much  for  *'the  lower 
orders,”  as  they  were  called  ;  when  these  classes  were  practi¬ 
cally,  if  tacitly,  regarded  as  beings  of  an  entirely  different 
«rder  from  the  wealthy ;  when  men  and  women  were  not 
ashamed  to  utter  the  words :  “  We  will  not  have  our  servants 
educated  because  they  would  then  be  too  independent.” 
*Tluuks  to  science,  its  teaching  and  results,  to  telegniphs, 
xailways,  sewing  machines,  and,  above  all,  to  cheap  literature, 
inany  of  these  barriers  between  man  and  man  have  fallen 
aince  that  past  time,  many  have  crumbled  into  dust,  and  are 
tio  more  seen.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  days  are  for 
over  gone  by  when  men  thought  of  their  servants  and  de¬ 
pendents  as  existing  simply  for  their  use  and  convenience, 
their  being  and  prospects  to  be  primarily  regulated  so  as 
best  to  fit  them  for  service;  but  notwithstanding  this 
amelioration,  which  must  be  thankfully  acknowledged,  we  are 
atill  far,  very  far,  as  a  whole,  from  any  full  and 
practical  sense  of  the  position  which  we,  who  are  in 
the  van  of  advancing  thought,  hold  towards  those  large 
masses  of  our  brethren  who  are  yet  ignorant  and  propor¬ 
tionately  dependent.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  this  subject 
•claims  the  attention  of  philanthropists  alone ;  it  is  one 
•demanding  the  best  consideration  of  all,  and  upon  those  to 
whom  the  question  of  personal  interest  is  paramount  I 
would  urge  the  following  reflections  :  The  day  on  which  the 
first  slave  received  his  freedom  was  that  in  which  enlightened 
and  civilised  man  virtually  set  his  sign-manual  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  abrogation  of  all  slavery,  black  and  white,  of  all  power 
*®'ght  over  rieht,  all  feudal  despotism,  nay,  of  all  arbitrary 
influence  proceeding  from  authority  alone,  and  to  which  we 
have  no  title  of  superior  knowledge,  worth,  or  talent.  The. 
xey-note  of  our  abhorrence  of  slavery  is  our  conviction  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  natural  equality  and  brotherhood  of  man, 
of  the  universality  of  his  rigats.  To  say  that  men,  as  indi¬ 


viduals,  will  ever  be  equal,  is,  I  conceive,  to  assert  an 
impossibilite,  unless  we  could  secure  to  all  equal  powers  of 
body  and  of  mind ;  for  the  man  of  feeble  health  can  never 
compete  with  the  robust,  the  man  of  small  bnain  must  ever 
remain  behind  him  who  is  gifted  with  high  mental  force ; 
and,  however  we  may  hereafter  succeed  through  science, 
breeding,  and  culture  (and,  I  believe,  much  will  eventually 
be  achieved),  nothing  like  equality  can  ever  be  expected  in 
these  natural  advantages,  and  they  must  bring  tneir  con¬ 
sequences,  immediate  and  remote,  as  do  other  things  w'hich 
we  have  not  sufficient  controlling  power  to  prevent.  But  our 
exaggerated  differences  of  class  are  the  results  of  social 
systems  that,  like  many  others,  must  **  have  their  day  and 
cease  to  be.”  ^one  are  accountable  for  the  imperfections  of 
these  systems  ;  they  are  the  inevitable  result  of  nature's 
constant  change  and  pro^p'ess  ;  circumstances  that  flow  out  of 
one  century,  and  fit  into  its  ideas  and  manners,  being  suitable 
to  their  day,  become  the  burden  and  disgrace  of  more  advanced 
times,  till,  this  being  felt  intolerable,  they  are  thrown  off, 
thus  securing  the  ceaseless  advance  of  the  tide  of  civilisation. 
No  thoughtful  mind  will  deny  that  development  for  mind  and 
body  is  the  rightful  heritage  of  every  human  being;  but  as 
little  could  it  be  affirmed  that  such  heritage  is  securtAi  to  the 
masses  in  this  our  land.  When  men  see  an  evil  or  deficiency 
the  remedy  is  sure  to  follow  ;  and  the  first  effort  at  amend¬ 
ment  took  place  long  since,  when  the  idea  was  conceived  of 
teaching  the  children  of  the  then  ignorant  and  neglected 
working  classy  to  read  and  to  write.  Amid  the  head-shakings 
of  the  prejudiced  and  narrow-minded,  the  work  began,  and 
gradually  increased  ;  first  ciphering  was  added,  then  other 
simple  lessons,  and,  little  by  little,  men  being  no  longer  con¬ 
tented  with  “  the  three  R's,”  very  considerable  additions  were 
made  to  the  original  programme,  till  at  last  there  has  arisen 
a  general  call  for  universal  secular  education  as  thorough  as 
can  possibly  be  given  in  the  years  that  may  be  devoted  to 
such  purpose.  Nor  has  this  call  been  made  one  whit  too  soon. 
Let  all  remember  that  this  is  a  matter  of  individual  interest 
to  themselves,  very  nearly  affecting  their  children’s  welfare, 
if  not  their  own.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  the 
,  working  classes  shall  be  educate,  but  one  of  tremendous 
import  how  they  shall  be  educated.  They  are  already  possessed 
of  the  mighty  weapons  of  reading  and  writing,  they  are  not 
possessed  of  sufiScient  knowledge  to  use  them  with  safety. 
The  advancing  tide  of  civilisation  is  educating  them,  the  half¬ 
penny  and  penny  press,  with  its  mixture  of  good  and  evil, 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  is  educating  them. 

Democrats,  agitators,  communists,  are  all  eager  to  be  their 
instructors.  Their  own  instincts  are  doing  their  unfailing 
part.  Can  we  expect  that  youths  of  this  class  will  grow  up, 
as  a  body,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  surreundm 
as  they  are  and  will  be  surrounded,  and  remain  satisfied 
with  hard  labour  for  mere  daily  bread,  with  poverty 
for  their  wives,  when  they  shall  marry,  with  incom¬ 
petency  for  their  families,  with  incessant  struggle  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  the  same  kind  of  existence  in 
prospect  for  their  children  and  children’s  children  ?  No;  we 
may  hide  our  heads  beneath  the  mantle  of  blindness  and 
selfishness,  but  the  foe  will  not  therefore  be  farther  distant, 
although  he  may  indeed  be  unobserved.  Men  may  believe  it 
or  not,  but  the  times  are  such  as  to  demand  from  all  possessed 
of  wealth,  knowledge,  intellectual  gifts,  or  any  kind  of 
influence,  to  use  it  in  behalf  of  the  true  interests  of  the 
working  man,  to  show  real  brotherly  sympathy,  extending 
their  hand  in  large-hearted  and  unselfish  aid.  1  do  not 
allude  to  the  giving  of  money,  that  will  not  meet  the  case  ; 
I  mean  help  to  the  working  classes  to  enable  them  to  raise 
and  improve  their  position  as  a  body,  appreciation  of  their 
hardships,  quick,  generous  readiness  to  soften  and  by  degrees 
remove  them.  To  those  with  whom  self  is  a  secondary 
thought,  to  men  who  have  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
read  them  with  kindling  heart,  the  argument  of  interest  is 
not  required  ;  they  have  seen  the  need,  and  are  only  anxious 
to  find  the  remedy  and  apply  it  as  exp^itiously  as  they  may. 
They  well  know  that  we  and  the  workers  are  in  a  mutually 
false  position  ;  they  well  know  that  a  man,  honest,  careful, 
diligent,  is  not  reaping  a  proper  harvest  from  his  work  when 
it  brings  him  in  the  very  moderate  share  of  comfort  and  advan¬ 
tage  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  such  men.  They  feel  that  the 
growing  luxury  of  the  wealthy  and  the  squalid  misery  of  the 
very  poor  are  alike  evils ;  that,  while  the  same  amount  of  faith¬ 
ful  work  that  brings  to  a  man  in  one  petition  eveiy  desirable 
possession,  to  another,  in  another  position,  barely  keeps  him 
and  his  from  sorest  need,  some  wrong  must  be  eating  at  the 
nation’s  heart ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  see  the  evil,  another  and 
very  different  one  to  find  the  remedy.  The  evil,  tot^  is  being 
complicateil  by  ambitious  and  mistaken  men,  who  gain  the 
ear  of  working  men,  and  persuade  them  that  their  Imrdships 
and  wrongs  lie  at  the  door  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours 
raising  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  injury  that  spreads  and 
rankles  far  ana  near.  The  view  is  a  false  one,  as  I  have 
before  indicated.  Errors  and  faults  doubtless  exist  in  us  all. 
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and  in  all  relations,  for  none  are  perfect ;  but  the  present 
exaggerated  inequalities  in  society  are  the  outcome  of  growth, 
of  circumstance,  of  want  of  knowledge,  and  we  have  Imd  no 
means  of  preventing  them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  a 
century  ago,  education  was  in  its  infancy,  compared  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  strides,  that  some  of  the  then  best  educated  gentlewomen 
knew  but  little,  and  that  of  the  most  superficial  kind  ;  while 
the  majority  of  people  living  in  comfort  scarcely  read  beyond 
their  cookery  bc^k,  and  could  not  have  held  place  in  informa¬ 
tion  with  an  intelligent  child  nine  years  old  of  the  present 
day.  Science,  with  the  changes  consequent  thei'eupon,  has  rapidly 
altered  all  this ;  but  we  n^  only  examine  beneath  the  surface 
to  see  that  even  yet  the  knowlec^e  of  most  people  who  pass 
for  educated  is  of  a  very  indistinct  and  confused  description, 
and  that  any  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
social  science  is  still  unattained — its  want,  indeed,  only  just 
beginning  to  make  itself  generally  felt.  Our  numerous 
charities  testify  to  the  good-will  of  the  donors.  Would  it  be 
too  much  to  say  that  many  of  them  testify  also  to  their 
incapacity  for  mppling  with  the  ills  they  desire  so  honestly 
to  alleviate  7  The  trutn  is,  we  are  like  people  living  in  an  old 
house,  perceiving  its  want  of  repair,  but  terribly  at  a  loss  to 
which  part  to  direct  our  disposable  means.  Setting  aside,  for 
the  moment,  the  fearful  amount  of  destitution  and  pauperism 
at  the  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  the  ominous  fissures  m  opinion 
and  manners  at  the  other,  and  looking  merely  at  the  question 
of  labour,  employera  and  employed,  the  problem  is  still  one 
most  difficult  to  solve.  For,  be  it  remembered  that  ideas  are 
necessarily  in  advance  of  action,  and  where  there  is  a  specially 
rapid  development  of  the  former,  there  must  ever  be  a  painful 
sense  of  inconsistency  in  the  latter  ;  nor  can  an  evil,  which 
is  the  incident  of  centuries  of  growth  and  development, 
be  remedied  the  instant  it  is  perceived.  Biots  and  revolutions 
ara  such  attempts,  and  siguajly  fail  of  their  end.  Further, 
could  we  suddenly  raise  the  whole  class  of  workmen  out¬ 
wardly  to  a  level  with  the  educated,  it  would  be  of  no  avail, 
since  outward  raising  roust  be  ineffective  for  a  body  of  men 
until  the  whole  cast  of  mind  and  character  can  be  elevated  ; 
and  this  mvAt  take  some  generations  to  effect,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions.  The  work  to  1m  done  is,  then, 
to  endeavour  by  degrees  to  improve  the  condition  of  all 
classes,  to  pay  a  gradually  increasing  wage  to  all  who  serve 
us,  to  give  less,  but  pay  more,  leading  men  to  help  themselves 
and  depend  less  upon  charity;  to  make,  so  far  as  we  are 
able,  such  permanent  arran^ments  for  the  sickness  and 
old  age  of  our  dependents  and  their  families  as  shall  be  felt 
by  them  to  be  their  own  rip^hts,  a  part  of  the  wages  earned  by 
their  services,  not  a  donation  received  ;  to  raise  as  much  as 

Cible  the  torn  of  all  who  surround  us,  providing  them  with 
ire  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  such  measure  of  mental 
gifts  and  culture  as  they  possess,  and  means  of  putting 
the  same  to  good  use, — givens,  parks,  reading-rooms, 
clubs,  anything  and  everything  that  trains  and  developes 
the  mind ;  above  all,  education  for  their  children,  with 
the  full  understanding  that  such  education  is  intended 
to  be  progressive,  and  for  the  purpose  of  righting  all  wrongs, 
of  throwing  down  all  false  barriers  between  us  and  our 
brethren,  of  raising  their  ranks  bv  degrees  as  we  are  able,  till 
they  shall  stand  with  us  on  equal  ground  of  fair  competition 
for  all  such  gifts  as  life  has  to  offer  to  the  trained,  skilled,  and 
energetic.  Such  1  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  free  education 
in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  large  heart  and  wide  views  ;  as  such 
1  hail  it  with  feelings  of  warm  sympathy,  the  herald  of  a 
brighter  day.  Let  but  the  working  classes  know  that  such  is 
its  purport,  let  them  but  feel  that  those  who  occupy  a  higher 
position  are  brothers  unselfishly  eager  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
for  the  cause  of  universal  right  and  justice  ;  and  flings  of 
affectionate  respect  and  confidence  are  the  certain  result. 
Working  men  do  not  want  any  urging  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  those  better  educated  than  themselves,  they  are 
quite  awaira  that  such  exists,  quite  willing  to  accord  that 
respect  which  it  naturally  excites  ;  it  is  for  the  upper  classes 
to  decide  by  their  own  conduct  whether  they  will  have,  in 
these  men,  jealous,  suspicious  rivals,  or  younger  brothers  in 
the  great  race  of  life.  To  do  much  lies  not  in  the  power  of 
all,  to  do  something  rests  with  every  roan  and  woman  who 
has  a  single  servant  or  dependent  I  know  families  where 
newspapers  and  books  pass  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
kitchen  matter  of  course,  and  one  of  the  b^t  servants  I 
ever  saw  is  at  this  moment,  in  his  few  leisure  hours,  working 
out  the  different  measurements  in  Colenso’s  work  on  the 
*  Pentateuch,’  be  having  borrowed  the  book  of  his  master. 
Yet  I  could  not  point  to  any  household  where  the  various 
members  better  knew  their  different  places,  and  kept  them, 
than  those  to  tvhich  1  am  referring. 

_ lam,  &C.,  F.  H. 

MEDDLING  WITH  MORALS. • 

Sir,— My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  article  in  your 
paper  of  the  6th  inst.,  under  the  above  heading.  Permit  me 
U>  state  that  the  proceedings  against  the  Days  Doing*  and 


the  Day  and  Night  were  not  instituted  under  **  Lord  Carap- 
bell’s  Act,”  but  under  the  common  law  of  the  laud,  nor 
were  they  taken  until  the  Committee  had  received  complaints 
and  earnest  solicitations  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  X 
may  state  that  on  a  late  occasion  when  before  the  Grand  Jury 
on  an  indictment  against  a  dealer  in  photographs  of  a  most 
Wthv  character,  theohairman  observed  that  the  Society  would 
be  doing  a  greater  public  benefit  if  they  proceeded  against 
the  pulnications  named,  since  the  extreme  grossness  of  the 
photographs  limited  their  circulation,  while  these  papers  were 
thrust  in  the  face  of  every  passer-by. 

The  offer  to  send  copies  to  this  Society  was  wholly  a  spon^ 
taneous  act  of  the  publisher,  and  not  sought  for  by  the  Society, 
It  was  done  as  a  proof  of  the  anxious  desire  to  show  the 
public  that  the  proprietor  intended  for  the  future  to  exclude 
all  objectionable  matter.  But  the  result  of  the  proceeding 
is  of  far  gi’eater  importance  than  what  appears  by  the 
newspaper  reports,  for  the  proprietors  of  both  papers  have 
expressed  a  determination  in  future  to  exclude  from  their 
columns  those  disgraceful  advertisements  which  have  been  so 
long  a  scandal  to  the  press. 

You  will  greatly  oblige  the  Committee  by  inserting  thia 
letter  in  your  next  issue. 

I  am,  Ac.,  C.  H.  Colletts,  Sec. 

Society’s  Chambers,  23  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C., 

23rd  January,  1872. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  defeat  of  M.  Thiers,  in  the  Assembly  produced  % 
feeling  of  heaviness  in  the  Stock  Exchange  OU'  Saturday, 
but  on  its  subsequently  becoming  known  that  the  quan^ 
had  been  arranged,  coupled  with  the  announcement  of 
better  prices  from  Paris,  and  also  that  Australian  gold  to 
the  amount  of  £1,000,000  was  on  its  way  to  thia  country^ 
a  better  feeling  prevailed ;  but  prices,  which  have  ranged  so 
high,  would  appear  to  have  reached  their  limit.  In  tho 
Bail  way  market  more  especially  realisation#  continue  to  bo 
pressed,  and  notwithstanding  the  highly  satisfactory  traffic- 
f  returns,  the  knowledge  that  large  amounts  of  Stock  are 
I  held  by  bankers  and  others  simply  as  security  for  advance# 

I  causes  uneasiness.  Nearly  half-a-million  has  been  with* 

'  drawn  from  the  Bank  during  the  week,  and  further  with* 

I  drawals  being  anticipated,  it  would  have  caused  no 
surprise  had  an  advance  in  the  rate  been  decided  upon,  but 
at  the  usual  meeting  on  Thursday  the  directors  n^ado  no 
change,  consequently  the  3  per  cent,  rate  continues.  Tho 
terms  in  the  open  market  are  2^  to  2^  per  oent. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  have  fluctuated  daily,  huh 
the  latest  quotations  are  the  same  as  last  week.- 

In  Foreign  Stocks  sales  have  been  pressed,  the  state  of 
affairs  in  France  rendering  the  market  sensitive ;  but  tho 
alterations  have  not  been  important.  Peruvian  have  bemx 
in  demand,  and  show  a  rise  of  2  per  cent. 

In  the  Bailway  market  dulness  has  prevailed,  and  specu¬ 
lative  sales  have  taken  place  in  anticipation  of  the  **  settle¬ 
ment,*’  which  commences  on  Monday.  Prices  are  in  most 
instances  slightly  in  advance  of  last  quotations  owing  to  tho 
excellent  traffic  returns. 

The  Bank  return  shows  an  important  diminution  in  tho 
private  deposits,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  further  laigo 
sum  has  been  repaid  to  the  Bank  by  the  Government.  Thq 
public  deposits  have  increased,  while  the  private  seouritie# 
have  again  fallen  off.  These  changes  show  an  increase  of 
123,2342.  in  the  reserve.  Sovereigns  are  still  flowing  back 
from  the  provinces,  the  decrease  in  the  coin  and  bullion 
being  only  157,1562.,  whereas  376,0002.  is  known  to  have 
been  withdrawn  during  the  week  for  the  Continent. 

Mr  Whiffin,  late  Accountant-General  of  the  Army,  ha# 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr  Sainuel  Lovelock,  ac¬ 
countant,  of  19  Coleman  street.  The  firm  will  be  known 
as  Messrs  Lovelock  and  H.  W.  8.  Whiffin. 

The  Central  Uruguay  Bailway  Company  of  Montevideo 
have  on  issue  15,940  ^ven  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  of 
502.  each,  upon  which  a  minimum  dividend  of  seven  per 
cent,  is  secured  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  guarantee 
of  7002.  per  annum  per  statute  milej  for  forty  years.  Thw 
price  of  issue  is  382.  15s.  per  share  of  502.,  and  the  ^y* 
ments  are  spread  over  a  year.  The  London  and  Biver 
Plate  Bank  are  authorised  to  receive  subscriptions  for  these 
shares,  which  are  now  quoted  2  to  2^  premium. 

The  report  of  the  Credit  Foncier  of  England  (Limited), 
to  be  presented  on  the  30th  inst.,  shows  an  available 
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baUnoe  of  126,813f.  (of  which  72,898f.  represente  the 
nrofite  of  the  past  half-year),  and  recommends  a  dividend 
f  46  per  share,  being  the  equivalwit  to  8  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  will  absorb  40,000f.,  the  directors  desiring 
that  in  order  to  strengthen  the  credit  of-  the  company,  no 
larcer  distribution  should  be  made.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  proposed  to  increase  the  capital  to  the  aatent  of  600,000f. 
by  the  issue  of  100,000  additional  shares  of  5Z.  each,  **  the 
bLiness  of  the  company  having  quite  outgrown  iti  present 
available  means. 

The  list  of  applications  for  the  bonds  of  the  Leased 
Lines  Eental  Trust  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
Bailroad  Company  will  bo  closed  this  day,  Saturday,  the 
27th  instant,  for  London ;  and  on  Monday,  the  29th  instant, 
for  the  country. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  921  to  921. 

Foreign  Bonds: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  95t  to  9ff; 
Ezvi'iian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  87^  to  88 ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1868,  84^  to  85| ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  78|  to 
78|;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  98§  to  98};  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
81  to  8| ;  Italian  Fire  per  Cents.,  66}  to  66| ;  Spanish  Three 
per  Cents.,  33}  to  83}  ;  ditto  Scrip  of  1871,  88|  to  88} ;  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  51}  to  51}  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1865, 
65}  to  65};  ditto,  1869,  59}  to  60};  ditto,  1871,  72}  to  72}  ; 
Urugnay  Six  per  Cents.,  74}  to  74}. 

English  Railway  Shares  :~Brighton,  77}.  to  77}  |CaledouiaB,* 
120^  to  121;  Great  Eastern,  51}  to  51};  Great  Western,  114 
to  114};  Great  Northern  ^A.,^  169  to  170;  London  and  North- 
Western,  158  to  158} ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  28  to  28}  ; 
Metropolitan,  74}  to  74} ;  Midland,  1474  to  148 ;  North  British, 
60}  to  61 ;  North-Eastern  Consols,  188}  to  184 ;  Sheffield,  77} 
to  78  ;  and  South-Eastern,  103}  to  103};  ditto  81} 

to  82. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraphr  120  to 
122 ;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  162  to  164 ;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  10  to  10};  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  11}  to 
11};  China  Telegraph,  9}  to  9};  Falmonth  and  Malta,  11} 
to  li};  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  23}  to  24;  Hudson's  Bay,  11 
toll};  India  Rubbers,  49}  to  50};  Ottoman  Banks,  13  to  18}; 
and  Telegraph  Construction,  86}  to  87. 

The  new  undertakings  are  quoted North  Pacific,  If  to 
2  pretn.  The  Shares  of  the  United  States  Rolling  Stock  Company 
are  2}  to  3}  prem.  The  Seven  per  Cent.  Rental  Trust  Bonds  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  !^ilroad  Company  are  2}  to  2}  pm. 
The  City  of  Washington  Loan  is  1}  to  2  prem.  The  Shares  of  the 
Emma  Silver  Mining  Company  are  1  to  2  prem.  The  Gk>ld  Six 
per  Cent.  Baltimore  Tunnel  First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Bonds 
are  1}  to  1}  prem.  The  Berlin  Phosphate  Sewage  and  Manurei 
Company's  Shares  are  1  to  1}  prem.  The  Certificates  of  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Government  Trust  are  }  to  1}  prem.  British 
and  Foreign  Exchange  and  Colonial  Bank,  1  to  1}  prem. 


THIRD  EXHIBITION  OF  “OLD  MASTERS." 

(^Conduding  Notice), 

Of  tbe  landscapes  by  foreign  masters  in  this  exhibition, 
the  greatest  is  undoubtedly  Rubens*  celebrated**  Rainbow  ’* 
landscape  (125),  from  the  Hertford  Gallery.  In  this 
masterpiece,  an  astonishing  wealth  and  variety  of  objects, 
in  repose  and  in  motion,  are  harmonised  into  unity.  The 
canvas  is  crowded  with  incidents,  both  natural  and  human, 
but  neither  eye  nor  mind  is  perplexed  by  the  multitudinous 
spectacle.  This  picture  has  probably  never  been  sarpassed 
in  these  respects.  It  bears  striking  testimony  to  the 
wonderful  range  of  the  great  Flemish  painter's  mastery 
over  landscape  effects,  and  is  as  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
and  truth  with  whioh  the  separate  details  are  rendered,  as 
for  the  power  with  which  they  are  combined.  Without 
any  pretence  to  sublimity,  it  is  nevertheless  exceedingly 
grand,  and  although  certain  of  the  oolours  are  considerably 
faded,  this  landscape  still  shows  Rubens*  unrivalled  com¬ 
mand  oyer  that  subtle  and  essential  quality  in  painting. 
“The  Timber  Waggon**  (51),  and  ** The  Watering  Place ** 
.(195),  lent  respectively  by  Mr  Baring  and  the  Duke  of' 
Buccleuch,  are  interesting  specimens  of  Rubens*  landscape 
work,  and  the  former  i^  even  important.  The  solitary 
example  of  Salvator  Rosa  in  the  galleries,  **  Jacob’s 
Dream  “  (110),  is  thoroughly  oharacteristio  of  his  love 
for  the  destructive  and  violent  forces  of  nature,  and  gives 
a  correct  and  not  inadequate  idea  of  his  power  and 
fitanner.  Neither  of  the  three  works  by  Gaspar  Poussin 
here  exhibited  can  be  considered  as  among  his  best  pic¬ 


ture^  M  th^,  also,  are  oharacteristio,  and  tiierefom 
highly  interesting. 

“The  Harvest**  (25R),  by  David  Teniers,  is  a  very 
fine  landsoape,  and'  quite  equal  to  some  of  the  excellent 
landscapes  hy  the  same  master  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.. 
TSie  figures  are  somewhat  stiff  and  formal,  but,  we 
believe,  they  are  ^ite  true  to  Dutch  humsui*  nature^ 
wMe  the  sky,  and.  the  expanse  of  field,  are  admirably- 
painted.  There  are  seven  small  pictures  by  Albert  Ouypy 
all  wdl  worthy  of:  note,  “  The  Artist  studying  from 
Nature**  (153),  being  particularly  interesting.  And  Buys*. 
di^  is  also  well  represented,  ‘*A  River  Scene,  with 
windmill  **  (167),  and  “A  Ruin  on  a  River-bank,  with  a 
fisherman  **  (184),  finely  exhibiting  the  solemn  and  tran- 
qoillising  sentiment  with  whioh  he  could  invest  a  not  very 
striking  bit  of  seenery.  Considering  the  scale  of  the  last- 
mentioned  picture,  the  imposing  effect  it  produces  is  truly 
wonderful ;  so  much  is  accomplished  with  so  little.  Thia 
foot  and  a  quarter  of  oanvas  has  a  dignity  and  a  grandeur 
that  are  but  rarely  found  in  landscapes,  big  .  or  little. 
Jan  Both,  a  contemporary  of  Buysdael  usd  Ouyp)  and.  far 
better  iq)preciated  daring  his  lifetime  than  either,  though, 
since  justly  consigned  to  a  much  lower  rank,  is  here  repre¬ 
sented  ly  a*  “Landnape:  horseman  in  the  foreground**’ 
(188),  a^it  ia  instructive  to  compare  this  pretentious  pic¬ 
ture  with  Hia  worics  of  these  masters.  **  A  Courtyard  Soene  ** 
(177),  ly  Job  Berkheyden,  an  artist  bom  in  the  same*  year 
as  Peter  de  Hooge,  closely  resembles  the  work  of  De 
Hooge^  and  is  a  very  fine  picture,  cleverly  rendering  the* 
afternoon  sunlight-  in  an  enclosed  oourh  Next'  to  it,, 
in  Gallery  Noi  IV.,,  ia  a.  fine  bit  of  perspective-  by  Jan 
Vander  Heyden  and  Vandevelde,  entitled  **  ArohiteoiuTal 
Boildings  on  the  banks  of  a  Canal  **  (176),  and  **  A  Chateaus 
servants  spreading  linen  to  dry  *’  (212),  by  the  same  artists, 
also  in  this  room,  ia  a  very  pleasing  and  clever  little  pi<K 
tare.  Besides  the  sea-pieces  by  Cuyp,  there  are  several  othera 
by  Dutch  painters  that  merit  attention,  and  among  these  we 
would  specify  William  Vandevelde*s  “  A  Marine  subject 
with  vessels**  (198),  and  “A  Sea-piece**  (191),  l^th 
being  clear  and  breeay ;  and  two  excellent  little  works  by 
Jan  Van  Goyen,  in  Gallery  No.  V.,  of  whioh  **  A  Breeae  *** 
(266),  is  in  our  opinion  the  most  effective.  In  taking  leave 
of  the  third;  eKhibition  of  old.  masters  under  the  auspices 
of  the  RojaI  Academy,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  oon-. 
tains  a  lai^e' number  of  highly  interesting  and  important 
works  of.  art ;  and  although  it  ought  to  have  been  selected 
with  greater  care,  and.  arranged  with,  more  regard  to  tho 
instmction  of  students  of  painting,  it  is  oaloulated  to  bo 
of  great  service  to  art,  and  we  do  not  regret  to  learn  that 
it  is  likely  to  prove  as  great  a  pecuniary  suooess  as  its. 
predecessors. 


THE;  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

The  Spring  Water-colour  Exhibition  at  tbe  Dudley 
Gallery,  open^  to  the  public  to-day,  contains  a  largo  pro¬ 
portion  of  picturea  and  sketches  of  average  merit,  and  a. 
few  of  high  exoellenoe,  but  not  a  single  work  of  very 
.extraordinary  quality.  As  usual,  the  collection  is  of  a 
most  miscellaneous  desoription,  nearly  every  style  of  water¬ 
colour  painting  being  represented ;  and  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  it  poseesses  a  peculiar  interest.  There  is  a 
•  singular  absence  of  remarkable  works,  but,  at  the  8am& 

,  time,  there  are  few  of  the  684  pictures  here  exhibited  that 
do  not  deserve  a  place  in  the  gallery.  The  position  of 
honour  has  been  accorded  to  Mr  E.  Burne  Jones’s  allegori¬ 
cal  picture  in  fear  small  panels,  Entitled  **  The  Triumph  of 
Fortune,  Fame,  Oblivion,  and  Love  ’’  (196),  a  work  dis¬ 
playing  originality  of  thought  and  conventionality  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  characteristic  combination,  and  worthy  of  tbe 
painter's  reputation,  although  the  colouring  of  the  figures 
is,  to  our  mind,  too  suggestive  of  mortification  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  satlsfactoiy.  It  is,  however,  so  rare  to  find  our 
painters  emplojring  their  skill  on  great  subjects,  that  we  are 
not  inclined  to  qnarrel  with  the  prominenee  that  has  been 
given  to  this  work.  At  the  same  time  we  oonstder  Mr  Pc^nter* a 
“  Portrait  of  a  Lady  **  (81)  a  far  more  artistic  prodaettoo, 
and,  indeed,  the  finest  work  of  art  in  the  gallery.  This  ia  a 
powerful,  straightlorward,  realistic  portrait,  the  flesh-ooloox- 
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Iboiog  btftltliy  and  senntiTO  to  a  degree  seldom  attained 
in  water-colour,  while  the  aooessories,  although  somewha 
quaintly  arranged,  are  painted  to  perfection.  The  lady 
who  is  seated  at  a  fire-place,  is  dressed  in  black  silk,  trim 
med  with  peacocks’  feathers,  and  holding  a  fan  in  her  hand 
also  of  peacocks’  feathers.  Her  hair  is  bound  tightly  on 
the  top  of  her  head,  and  the  expression  on  her  countenance 
is  sensible,  but  without  a  trace  of  sentiment.  It  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult,  commonplace  subject,  painted  in  a  great  style,  and 
with  complete  success.  The  work  in  Mr  Poynter’s  **  Portrait 
of  Mrs  J.  W.  Pease  ”  (100),  is  equally  masterl/,  but  this 
portrait  is  inferior  to  the  other  as  a  composition.  The 
back-ground  has  been  ill-chosen,  and,  instead  of  harmonis- 
kig  with  the  figure,  it  produces  confusion. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  portraits  there  are 
several  pictures  that  deserve  notice.  Mr  Heywood  Hardy’s 

Morning  Bath”  (98),  a  group  of  horses  being  ridden 
into  the  sea,  is  a  cleverly  drawn,  effectively  coloured 
picture,  strong  and  natural  in  tone,  and  much  superior  as 
a  work  of  art  to  his  ”  On  the  Boad  to  Qretna  Green,” 
which  was  exhibited  at  this  gallery  in  the  autumn.  **  The 
Old  Ouriosity  Shop”  (94),  by  Miss  Agnes  McWhirter, 
and  ”  The  Dead  Swan  ”  (80),  by  Mr  James  Hardy,  jun., 
will  attract  attention  for  their  vigorous '  drawing  and 
colour.  Mr  Simeon  Solomon  exhibits  several  characteristic 
works,  pervaded  by  a  delicate  mystical  sentiment,  and 
painted  with  exquisite  feeling,  the  best  being  **Dawn” 
(201),  a  subject  similar  to  one  painted  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  three  heads  (189),  illustrating  the  line, 
”  Until  the  day  break,  and  the  shadows  flee  away.”  This 
artist  has  never  produced  anything  finer  than  these  works 
in  the  same  style.  Queen’s  Ante-chamber”  (198), 

by  Miss  Adelaide  Claston,  is  very  clever,  but  it  is  art- 
burlesque  rather  than  serious  art.  Madame  Bischop’s 
**  Widow  and  Child  ”  (227),  is  a  strong  picture,  but  we 
cannot  accept  the  lady  as  an  impersonation  of  the  heroine 
who  **  neither  wept  nor  uttered  cry  ”  when  they  brought 
home  her  dead  warrior-husband.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suggest 
the  comparison,  by  appending  a  motto  from  Mr  Tennyson’s 
song.  Mr  Hamilton  Macallum  exhibits  four  pictures,  and 
two,  if  not  three,  of  them,  are  somewhat  different 'in  style 
and  subject  from  the  works  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  from  this  able  young  artist.  The  simplest  is,  in  our  esti¬ 
mation,  the  best,  and  Summer  Bain — Lochgair  ”  (54)  is 
a  most  delightful  sketch.  Casting  Peats  ”  (806)  and 
**  Digging  Potatoes  ”  (2791,  display  that  love  of  the 
rugged  and  weather-stainea  which  Mr  Macallum  has  so 
powerfully  expressed  in  his  pictures  of  sailors  and  fisher¬ 
men,  and  the  former  is  a  strong,  distinctive  work,  but  we 
eann9t  say  that  we  prefer  either  to  the  best  of  his  previous 
productions.  The  central  figure  in  **  Digging  Potatoes  ”  is 
a  life-like  portrait,  and  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
horny  ligament  between  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger  as 
an  instance  of  the  thoroughness  and  truth  with  which 
this  artist  works  out  the  details  of  what  most  painters 
would  consider  an  unattractive  subject. 

Among  the  few  animal  pictures  in  this  gallery,  Mr 
Briton  Biviere’s  ”  Much  ado  about  nothing  ”  (287),  is 
decidedly  the  bMt.'  A  hound  that  has  got  his  toe  bandaged, 
is  reposing  on  an  oak  bench  backed  by  carved  panelling, 
with  the  air  of  an  invalid  whose  constitution  is  not  seriously 
affected,  but  the  sentiment  is  not  too  subtle  and  refined  for 
a  dog  to  express.  In  tone  this  picture  reminds  us  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Hunt.  “  The  early  bird  gets  the  early  worm  ”  (399), 
by  the  same  artist,  is  not  successful.  ”  Supper  Time  ” 
(118),  by  Mr.  John  Bichardson,  is  a  beautiful  landscape, 
and  the  three  calves  drinking  out  of  the  milk-pail  at  the 
stile  are  admirably  drawn.  As  a  cleverly -painted  humo¬ 
rous  little  picture,  we  may  note  the  bull-pup  asleep  in  a 
basket  and  partially  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  which  Mr 
H.  S.  Marks  shows  under  the  title,  **  The  Sleep  of  the 
Innocent  ”  (830). 

One  of  the  most  striking  landscapes  in  the  exhibition  is 
Mr  H,  B.  Bichardson’s  “  Grange  Fell  from  the  Village, 
Cumberland  ”  (256),  an  effect  of  light  and  shade  that 
presents  extraordinary  difficulty,  but  that  has  here  been 
caught  and  reproduced  with  wonderful  fidelity  and  force. 
The  transparency  of  the  shadows,  and  the  cool  feeling  of  the 
early  son-light,  have  been  rendered  with  consummate  skill. 


It  is  not  an  imposing  nor  even  a  beautiful  spot,  but  no  one 
can  look  at  this  picture  without  recognising  the  power  with 
which  it  is  paint^,  and,  from  that  point  of  view,  heartily 
admiring  it.  Mr  H.  Moore  shows  four  pictures,  the  most 
important  being  **  Deal  Boat  bringing  men  ashore  from  a 
Wreck  ”  (37),  and  **  A  Safldy  Boad  across  a  Common  ”  • 
(687),  but  neither  of  them  call  for  remark,  as  they  do  not 
differ  materially  in  any  respect  from  his  previous  works. 
Probably  Mr  J.  J.  Bannat3me  has  never  painted  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  truthful  water-colour  drawings  of  moors  under 
twilight  and  moonlight  effects  than  those  he  exhibits  in 
this  galleiy,  and  it  contains  nothing  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  that  surpasses  them,  not  even  excepting  Mr  Waller 
Paton’s  ''Ben  Venue,  from  Duncraggan  ”  (451),  another 
Scottish  landscape  painter,  who  is  held  in  higher  estimation 
in  Scotland.  J.  G.  Moore  exhibits  four  landscapes  of 
widely  varying  merit,  his  “  After-glow  on  the  Tiber  ” 
(828)  being  by  far  the  best,  and  a  really  clever  sketch. 
Mr  Arthur  Ditchfield’s  drawings  do  not  show  any  improve, 
ment,  if  they  do  not  rather  evince  a  slight  decline,  but  he 
exhibits  some  excellent  etchings. 

The  number  of  good  pictures  by  ladies  in  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  constitutes  one  of  its  most  interesting  features.  Besides 
those  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  must  specify  some  of 
the  more  important  examples  of  the  water- colour  work  of 
our  lady  artists,  because  many  of  them  are  of  high  merit, 
and  others  manifest  progress  and  promise.  To  the  former 
class  belongs  Miss  Lucy  Maddox  Brown’s  illustration  to  the 
passage  **  How  Gomelius  Agrippa  showed  the  fair  Geraldine 
in  a  Mirror  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey  ”  (295),  which  is  a  very 
good  specimen  of  a  modem  mediaeval  picture,  and  far  more 
powerful  than  many  of  the  masculine  productions  of  that 
school.  Miss  Kate  Madleson’s  Crossing  the  Moor  ”  (5), 
is  also  a  very  creditable  picture,  and  Madame  Bodichon’s 
“  Calm  Sea  ”  (259),  and  **  Bough  Sea  ”  (380),  are  pleasing 
and  effective  sea-pieces.  We  will  venture  to  assert  that  no 
artist  or  connoisseur  could  say  from  a  simple  examination 
of  ”  '  Standing  at  Ease,’  Bersaglieri  Becruits,  Genoa  ” 
(589),  by  Mi^  Elisabeth  Thompson,  that  it  was  the  work 
of  a  lady.  This  is  a  racy,  humorous  picture,  full  of 
character  and  fun,  relieved  by  a  few  touches  of  pathos,  and 
painted  with  force  and  decision.  "Garden  Musings  ”  (86), 
by  Miss  Edith  Martineau,  and  ”  A  Beverie  ”  (386),  by  Miss 
Kate  Greenaway,  also  deserve  a  word  of  commendation, 
although  the  girl’s  face  in  the  former  is  rather  hard  and 
coarse,  and  we  must  not  neglect  to  note  Miss  Juliana 
Russell’s  Juliet  and  the  Nurse  (407),  which,  though 
faulty  in  conception,  shows  extraordinary  skill  and  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  execution.  There  are  several  small  flower 
pieces  and  still-life  pictures  by  lady  artists  to  which  we 
would  gladly  direct  attention,  but  our  space  will  not 
permit. 

Another  and  an  equally  interesting  characteristic  of  this 
exhibition  is  the  unusually  numerous  and  meritorious  pic¬ 
tures  it  contains  by  our  younger  artists.  If  we  are  right 
in  thinking  that  the  MrE.  B.  Hughes,  who  painted  ''Susan 
Farrar  ”  (7),  is  not  yet  out  of  his  teens,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  is  a  picture  of  astonishing  promise.  Following 
the  catalogue,  we  come  next  to  Mr  A.  W.  Bayes’  '*  Blind  ” 
(44),  it  represents  a  blind  fiddler  in  an  uninhabited  court, 
pla3ring  away  unconscious  of  the  desolation  and  solitude  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  There  is  fertility  of  invention 
in  another  picture  by  Mr  Bayes,  entitled  "Going  to  a 
Mediseval  Christmas  Party  ”  (552),  a  jester  banging  the 
ribs  of  a  stubborn  donkey  with  his  ineffectual  air-bladders. 
“Wet”  (128),  by  Mr  E.  F.  BrewntnaU,  recalls  Mr 
MeWhirter’s  "  Heigho,  the  Wind  and  the  Bain,”  but  it 
is  not  by  any  means  a  slavish  imitation,  and  the  two  tired 
and  dejected  horses  are  uncomfortable  enough  to  excite  our 
sympathy.  There  is  a  fine  sentiment  in  Mr  Edward  H. 
Fahey’s  “  In  the  Orchard  ”  (137),  and  it  is  cleverly  painted. 
Mr  John  Parker  exhibits  four  drawings  of  much  merit, 

“  Henley  on  the  Thames  ”  (216)  being  an  excellent  bit  of 
landscape,  and  Mr  Tom  Lloyd’s  “  Misty  Sunrise  ”  (217),  i» 
a  work  of  great  promise.  The  bright  expression  in  the 
beautiful  face  of  the  clear,  blue-eyed  sailor  boy  in  Mr 
Edwin  Bates*  “Waiting  for  the  Skipper”  (821),  makes 
this  a  most  attractive  picture,  and  several  of  Mr  Bates’ 
other  contributions  are  very  pleasing. 
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SuifDAT  Lkjtom  Sooirrr.— Od  January  14,  Dr  Carpenter  Icc- 
ired  on  “  Epidemic  Delusions,  with  special  reference  to  Spiri- 
t  llistic  Manifestations.”  He  first  showed  that  the  relation  which 
•Tists  between  our  mental  operations  and  our  will  is  somewhat 
•milar  to  the  relation  a  well-trained  horse  bears  to  his  rider. 
The  will  prorided  it  be  exercised  in  childhood,  in  raiding  and 
rontrollinK  the  mental  operations ;  in  controlling  and  repressing 
•motional  disturbances,  and  putting  a  check  upon  the  passions, 
has  the  same  kind  of  influence  over  the  mind  as  the  rider  has  oyer 
his  horse  •  the  powers  and  actirities  of  the  mind  being  to  a  great 
dcaree  independent  of  the  will ;  and  the  mind  being  able  to  on 
of  itself  without  any  more  than  just  the  starting  of  the  will,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  horse  will  go  on  in  the  direction  that  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  go  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  rider.  That 
there  are  occasions  when  the  mind  operates  with  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  without  the  direction  and  control  of  the  will,  appears  from 
circumstances  which  sometimes  take  place  in  dreaming  or  som¬ 
nambulism,  where  legal  opinions  are  dven,  and  mathematical 
nroblems  solred.  The  lecturer  then  dwelt  on  rarious  states  of 
mind  and  body  which  lead  to  serious  disorders  ;  for  instance,  the 
hysterical  fit,  that  young  persons  of  a  particular  nenrous  tempera¬ 
ment,  especially  females,  are  subject  to,  which,  if  it  attacks  one 
indiridual,  will  often  run  through  those  in  whose  company  they  are. 
In  these  cases  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  general  health  or  in 
the  neryous  system,  and  some  yiolent  shocks  produced  by  an  elec¬ 
trical  machine  might  help  to  effect  a  cure.  There  is  the  same  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  conyulsiye  aetion  in  the  mind  as  in  the  body.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,when  the  terrible  yisitation  of  the  black  death 
which  deyastated  Europe,  carried  off  one  in  four  of  the  entire  popu- 
tion  one  of  its  worst  features  morally  was  the  suspension  of 
human  sympathy  which  it  seemed  to  produce.  Fathers  left  their 
children,  husbands  left  their  wiyes,  the  sick  were  left  to  die  alone, 
and  the  people  who  deserted  their  relatiyes  would  join  bands  of 
flagellants,  who  regarded  the  pestilence  as  a  punishment  for  their 
sins,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  sacrifice  themselyes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  Dr  Carpenter  nett  described  the 
“  Dancing  Mania,”  which,  after  this  great  plague,  spread  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle  through  the  Netherlands,  and  then  entered  into 
sereral  details  in  connexion  with  witchcraft  which  had  preyailed 
more  or  less  in  the  past,  and  had  eyen  descended  to  the  present 
time.  It  preyailed  where  the  Romish  Church  was  most  intolerant, 
especially  where  the  inquisition  was  dominant,  and  its  powers 
were  exerted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  repress  free  thought  and  the 
free  exercise  of  feeling,  and  again,  where  Calyinism  has  exercised 
an  influence  of  exactly  the  same  kind,  as  in  Scotland,  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  and  also  in  New  England,  where  there  was  the 
same  kind  of  religious  fanaticisni.  Witchcraft  is  dying  of  neglect. 
Indiriduals  are  not  only  iraproying,  but  there  is  a  growth  in  them 
of  the  faculty  of  common  sense,  and  the  whole  race  is  becoming 
gradually  eleyated.  The  higher  bur  common  sense,  the  more 
yaluable  is  the*  direct  judgment  that  we  form  by  the  use  of  it. 
The  discoyeries  of  science ;  the  greater  tendency  to  take  rational 
yiews  of  religion ;  the  general  habit  of  referring  things  to  prin¬ 
ciples,  have  so  worked  on  the  public  mind,  that  erery  generation 
is  raised,  not  merely  by  its  own  culture,  but  by  the  acouired 
result  of  the  experience  of  past  ages.  Dr  Carpenter  then  referred 
to  spiritualism,  which  has  taken  such  hold  on  millions  of  persons 
in  America  and  in  this  country.  He  had  paid  much  attention  to 
this  subject  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  he  had  known  many 
persons  of  yery  great  ability  and  of  great  discrimination  believe 
in  it.  He  accounted  for  this  belief  by  the  previous  possession  of 
their  minds  by  this  dominant  idea — the  expectation  they  have 
been  led  to  form,  either  by  their  own  earnest  desire  for  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  dead,  or  by  a  contagions  influence  to  which  some 
minds  are  especially  subject.  To  him  the  notion  that  departed 
spirits  could  come  and  lift  a  table  in  the  air,  and  raise  bodies  in 
the  air,  was  most  strongly  repugnant  to  common  sense.  Perhaps 
be  might  be  told  he  had  no  faith.  He  had  faith  unlimited  in  the 
law  of  gravitation,— and  therefore  he  could  not  believe  gravitation 
was  suspended  to  allow  Mr  Home  to  fly  in  the  air.  Dr  Carpenter 
then  noticed  many  investigations  that  bad  been  made,  and  which 
had  exposed  the  trickery  of  the  performances. 

SuwDAT  LxenTBE  SociBTT. — On  January  21,  Sebastian  Erans, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  lectured  on  “King  Arthur;  the  legend,  and 
Its  significance  in  relation  to  English  life,  past  and  present.”  He 
commenced  by  saying  that  a  belief  in  a  happier,  nobler  life  than 
that  which  is  now  about  ns  is  indestructible  among  men.  War, 
pestilence,  slavery — right  trampled  under  foot  of  wrong— crime 
triumphant,  and  suffering  undeserved — all  these  and  other  degra¬ 
dations  and  outrages,  ignominies  and  injuries,  arc  ever  hovering 
around  us,  making  the  age  in  which  we  live  always  an  iron  one. 
Even  in  the  darkest  hour  humanity  refuses  to  despair  of  human 
destinies.  The  divine  impulses  of  mankind  rise  against  the  actual 
Ignoble  present,  and  create  for  themselves,  in  the  past  or  future, 
sn  ideal  golden  age.  Feelings  such  as  these,  indefeasible  in  the 
nninan  heart,  are  coiled  about  the  roots  of  the  legend  of  King 
Arthur.  A  potent  revolution  has  turned  aside  into  a  new  channel 
We  cuirent  of  European  thought  since  the  palmy  days  of 
Arthurian  legend.  To  us  it  has  been  announced  that  “  the  golden 
•  blind  antiquity  fabled  to  lie  behind  us,  lies,  in 
reality,  before  us.”^  But  our  fathers  saw  differently.  They  looked 
ack  to  the  past  with  something  of  the  reverent,  almost  religions 
eiing  with  which  we  ever  look  forward  to  the  future  of  mankind, 
ut  what  to  us  is  a  hope,  was  with  them  a  remembrance.  The 
Rlory  they  aaw  was  a  well-spring  of  regret,  ours  is  a 
untain  of  warning.  What  to  us  is  a  promise  of  progress,  was  to 
em  a  symptom  of  degeneracy  and  decay.  All  through  our  history 
may  be  found  a  tendency  rather  to  look  back  than  to  look  forwifrd. 


The  lecturer  then  stated  that  the  Arthur  of  whom  he  intended  to 
was  no  historic  Arthur  who,  at  one  time,  might  have  ruled 
this  island  ;  but  the  hero  of  our  national  romance,  the  flower  of 
our  national  chivalry,  the  glory  of  our  national  poetry.  The  his- 
topr  of  chroniclers  he  would  fling  to  the  winds.  The  history,  he 
said,  which  really  appeals  to  living  man,  is  that  in  the  poet’s  page^ 
woven  of  fiction ;  more  true,  more  authentic  than  fact ;  rich  with 
the  lore  which  links  the  present  with  the  past.  Dr  Evans  main¬ 
tained  that  the  true  commencement  of  the  Arthurian  era  was 
about  the  year  1126,  and  its  termination  about  1486,  three  centu¬ 
ries  and  a-half  of  growth,  flourishing  existence,  and  decay.  This 
period  also  marked  the  prevalence  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  was 
what  is  generally  termed  the  age  of  chivalry.  The  Arthurian 
romance  may  be  defined  as  the  epoch  of  priest  and  knight.  Those 
two  divided  the  empire  of  the  Western  world.  Kings  themselves 
were  knights,  and  priests  were  kings.  Knights  themselves  were 
half-priests,  and  priests  half-knights.  Ever  increasing  its  power, 
indeed,  throughout  this  period,  were  those  elements  of  society  out 
of  which  modem  England  and  modem  Europe  have  been  de¬ 
veloped,  but  for  the  time  priest  and  knight  were  the  two  dominant 
forces,  or  rather  the  two  poles  of  the  axis  on  which  the  medieval 
world  revolved.  The  lecturer  next  observed  the  alliance  between 
knight  and  priest,  which  alliance  was  rendered  complete  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  by  William,  who  welded  together 
the  religion  and  the  chivalry  of  the  land,  and  bequeathed  to  his 
children  a  sceptre  which  united  the  crosier  and  the  sword.  Thence¬ 
forward,  for  nearly  half  a  millennium,  the  national  religion  was 
permeated  and  interpenetrated  by  chivalry,  and  the  national 
chivalry  by  religion.  Dr  Evans  then  related  the  interesting  story 
of  Arthur,  as  told  in  the  pages  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and 
others,  and  concluded  by  noticing  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
which  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  on  Arthur’s  tomb  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  again  appear,  which  prtmhecy  he,  the  lecturer, 
believed  was  fulfilled  in  the  pages  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
Malvry,  Spenser,  Dryden,  and  Tennyson. 

Women’s  Suffbaob. — On  the  28rd  instant.  Miss  Beedy,  at  the 
request  of  the  London  National  Socie^  for  Women’s  Suffrage, 
delivered  a  lecture  at  St  Andrew’s  Schoolroom,  Commercial- 
road.  The  Rev.  Mr  Seton  took  the  chair.  The  audience  was 
crowded,  and  chiefly  composed  of  working  people.  Miss  Beedy 
was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  those  portions  of  her 
lecture  which  especially  touched  upon  the  position  of  women  in 
the  poorer  classes,  were  loudly  applauded.  After  dwelling  at 
great  length  upon  the  good  effects  which  might  be  expected  to 
result  from  an  improved  system  of  education,  a  higher  rate  of 
wages,  and  a  better  social  position  for  women,  Miss  Beedy 
proceeded  to  show  that  these  could  only  be  hoped  for  through  the 
means  of  Parliamentary  representation.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer  terminated  the  proceedings. 


LITERARY. 


SPECTBUM  ANALYSIS. 

tS^tefrum  Analysis,  By  Dr  H.  Schellen.  Translated  from  the 
Second  Enlarged  and  Revised  German  Edition  by  Jane  and 
Caroline  Lassell.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Huggins,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  Longmans. 

The  history  of  science  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  teems  with  remarkable  discoveries.  In  the  organic, 
as  well  as  in  the  inorganic  world,  its  trophies  have  been  great. 
In  physiology  superior  methods  of  histological  analysis  have 
proved  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  cellular  hypothesis, 
giving  a  unity  and  significance  to  “  protoplasm,"  or  **  phy¬ 
sical  basis  of  life,"  which  can  hardly  fail  to  affect  pro¬ 
foundly  current  opinions  regarding  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  vital  phenomena.  The  genius  of  Mr  Darwin  and  Mr 
Wallace  has  given  a  new  impuke  to  biological  speculation. 
But  in  physics,  the  changes  wrought  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  or  so,  are,  if  possible,  even  more  important. 
The  discovery  of  specific  inductive  capacity ;  the  resolution 
of  magnetio  phenomena  into  circulating  currente;  the 
establishment  of  a  perfect  continuity  between  the  gaseous 
and  liquid  states  of  matter;  the  determination  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  beat  and  the  general  laws  of 
energy ;  the  operation  of  thermo-dynamic  law  in  the 
behaviour  of  gases,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  electro¬ 
chemistry  and  electro-magnetism;  these  and  other  dis¬ 
coveries  prepared  the  way  for  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
molecular  theory  of  the  oonstitution  of  matter.  But  it  is 
to  the  great  discoveiy  of  spectrum  analysis  that,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  advancement  in  this  direction  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted.  The  discovery  of  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  led  to  a 
series  of  subtle  and  accurate  investigations;  and  a  new 
instrument  of  analytical  research,  far  more  delicate  and 
reliable  than  any  previously  known,  was  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  science. 

It  was  only  in  the  year  1860  that  the  memorable  paper 
of  Professor  Kirchhoff  on  the  equality  of  the  radiating  and 
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absorbing  powers  of  substances  for  rays  of  every  degree  of 
refrangibility,  was  given  to  the  world.  At  once  it  led  to 
the  discovery  of  two  new  metals,  Rubidium  and  Caesium, 
the  existence  of  which  had  previously  been  unsuspected. 
Ever  since,  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  has  widened.  Spec¬ 
trum  analysis  has  become  an  indispensable  method  of 
research,  not  only  in  chemistry  and  physics,  but  also  in  phy¬ 
siology,  pathology,  and  botany.  Its  most  astonishing  results, 
however,  have  been  witnessed  in  the  case  of  astronomy.  By 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
with  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  various  terrestrial 
substances,  it  was  perceived  that  some  well-known  bodies 
were  present  in  a  gaseous  state  in  the  sun*s  atmosphere, 
giving  rise  by  their  selective  absorption  to  the  phenomenon 
of  the  reversed  spectrum.  This  was  the  first  step  in  our 
knowledge  of  cosmical  chemistry.  It  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  investigations  respecting  the  nature  of  sun-spots, 
the  constitution  of  the  corona  and  chrpmosphere,  and  other 
points  now  so  well  known  in  connection  with  solar  physics. 
One  of  the  most  striking  facts  discovered  by  the  spectro¬ 
scopic  observations  of  the  sun,  is  that  of  the  existence  of 
fearful  cyclones  in  the  photosphere  of  the  sun.  What  is 
even  more  wonderful  is  that  by  means  of  accurate  measure¬ 
ment  the  smallest  displacement  in  the  position  of  spectrum 
lines  is  made  to  yield  us  data  for  the  exact  calculation  of 
their  velocities.  Indeed,  to  such  perfection  has  this 
spectrum -test  of  velocity  been  brought,  that  its  results 
are  now  looked  upon  as  among  the  strongest  objections  to 
Mayer’s  djmamical  theory  of  solar  heat. 

Next  to  the  sun,  the  planets  naturally  attracted  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  astronomers.  Shining  as  they  do  by  the  reflected 
light  of  the  sun,  the  observer  was  prepared  to  And  in  their 
spectra  the  absorption  bands  peculiar  to  the  solar  spectrum. 
But  great  was  his  surprise  when,  directing  his  spectroscope 
to  the  moon,  he  saw  perfect  and  complete  accordance  in  the 
dark  lines,  in  respect  both  of  their  number  and-  of  their 
relative  intensity.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  special  absorp¬ 
tive  lines.  The  conclusion  was  evident.  The  moon  has  no 
atmosphere.  By  like  observations,  it  was  determined  that 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  possessed  an  atmosphere 
containing  aqueous  vapour.  The  spectra  of  Uranus  and 
Neptune  present  singular  deviations  from  the  standard 
planet  spectrum.  The  spectrum  of  Uranus  consists 
mainly  of  two  broad  black  bands,”  while  Neptune's  is 
characterised  by  three.  Neptune  is  further  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  “  a  dense  mist,  the  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion  of  which  yet  remains  to  be  discovered.” 

Even  the  stars  have  by  this  powerful  weapon  been  made 
to  tell  us  their  composition.  At  least  the  brightest  stars 
closely  resemble  the  son.  **  Their  light  radiates  like  that 
of  the  sun,  from  matter  in  a  state  of  intense  incandescence, 
and  passes  in  like  manner  through  an  atmosphere  of 
absorptive  vapours.”  As  respects  the  colours  of  stars,  it 
has  been  thought  they  might  be  attributed  to  the  nature  ^ 
of  the  vapours  contained  in  their  atmosphere  ;  ”  and  as 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  star 
depends  on  the  elements  of  which  the  star  itself  is  com¬ 
posed,  and  upon  its  temperature,”  it  has  been  thought 
**  possible  to  ascertain  the  chief  constituents  of  these 
small  telescopic  worlds,  if  the  position  of  the  dark  absorp¬ 
tive  lines  could  be  determined  with  accuracy,  or  if  these 
lines  could  be  compared  with  the  spectrum  lines  of  terres¬ 
trial  elements.”  Against  this  conclusion  it  may  be  urged, 
however,  that  the  colours  may  be  due  to  the  position  of 
the  spectrum  where  the  absorption  bands  are  closest  and 
darkest.  The  spectroscope  has  also  been  employed  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  cause  of  the  variations  in  the  colour  and  bright¬ 
ness  observable  in  variable  stars.  The  new  or  temporary 
stars  have  likewise  been  subjected  to  its  analysis  ;  but  the 
results  are  yet  too  uncertain  to  require  special  notice. 

Of  the  two  other  kinds  of  cosmical  bodies  to  which 
spectrum  analysis  has  been  applied,  the  nebulse  and  the 
comets,  the  former  have  acquired  a  sort  of  adventitious 
importance  from  the  speculations  of  Kant  and  Laplace.  It 
is  well  known  that  those  celebrated  men  conceived  the 
nebulse  to  be  the  starting-points  of  new  worlds  or  systems 
of  worlds ;  and  tried,  by  strict  mechanical  reasoning,  to 
show  how  a  system  like  ours,  for  instance,  might  have  been 
evolved  from  a  primeval  nebular  or  diffused  state  of  matter. 


When  powerful  telescopes  came  into  use,  most  of  the 
nebulae,  previously  believed  to  be  diffused  matter,  were 
resolved  into  immense  clusters  of  stars.  The  gigantic 
telescope  of  Lord  Rosse,  with  its  fifty-two  feet  focus, 
resolved  the  nebulae  still  farther ;  and  the  conviction  be¬ 
came  general  that  nebulae  which  still  resisted  decomposition 
would  be  similarly  resolved,  if  only  a  sufficient  power  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  them.  Spectrum  analysis,  however, 
has  set  this  question  at  rest.  It  has  shown  that  there  are 
true  nebulae  scattered  through  space.  Even  before  its  aid 
could  be  invoked,  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  in  an  able  article  in 
the  Westminster  BevieWj  had  shown  the  unsoundness  of  the 
general  opinion  upon  purely  mechanical  and  astronomical 
grounds. 

The  comets  are  still  the  enigmas  that  they  have  ever 
been.  Even  the  spectroscope  has  done  little  to  increase  our 
acquaintance  with  those  mysterious  visitants,  fraught  as 
they  are  with  wonder  alike  to  the  ignorant  and  the  wise, 
though  happily  their  approach  does  not  now  produce  any 
general  fear  or  consternation.  Our  knowledge  of  their 
physical  and  chemical  character  is  not  free  from  hypothesis. 
But,  as  hypotheses  are  the  forerunners  of  solid  knowledge, 
we  may  remember  the  speculations  of  Tait  and  Schiaparelli, 
and  the  more  brilliant  guesses  of  Professor  Tyndall.  But 
none  of  the  theories  suggested  has  yet  received  general 
recognition ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  anticipate  the  ulti¬ 
mate  verdict  of  science.  Some  day,  however,  a  very  clear 
comet  may  obligingly  help  us  to  a  decision  ;  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  must  be  content  to  grope  in  the  dark. 

To  those  who  may,  from  this  hasty  sketch,  desire  to 
know  more  of  this  truly  beautiful,  as  well  as  new,  method 
of  scientific  research,  we  may  recommend  Dr  Schellen’s 
work.  The  present  translation  is  a  very  fair  reproduction 
of  a  good  and  well-known  German  book.  It  is  furnished 
with  numerous  diagrams  and  illustrations.  The  name  of 
the  editor  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  scientific  accu¬ 
racy  ;  and  we  are  none  the  worse  pleased  with  the  book 
because  it  is  the  work  of  two  ladies. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Royal  Institution  :  its  Founder  and  its  First  Professors.  By 
Dr  Bence  Jones,  Honorary  Secretary.  Longmans. 

Dr  Bence  Jones  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  scientific 
world  for  his  elaborate  history  of  the  Royal  Institution  now 
before  us.  He  commences  with  a  biography  of  Count 
Rumford,  because  his  original  genius  determined  its  original 
form,  while  short  accounts  of  its  earlier  professors  are  inter, 
spersed,  **  because  the  spirit  that  has  shown  itself  in  them 
has  up  to  this  time  been  the  life  of  the  Institution.”  .  The 
book  is  well  put  together,  and  it  is  not  the  less  valuable 
because  it  is  a  compilation.  The  scientific  biographies  are 
very  good,  and  deserve  careful  perusal.  The  author  has  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  inestimable  benefits  conferred  on 
science  by  such  men  as  Dr  Thomas  Young  and  Sir  Hum¬ 
phry  Davy,  and  endeavours  here  to  put  before  us,  in  a  con¬ 
cise  and  readable  foru),  their  great  discoveries  and  laborious 
lives.  Many  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Rumford,  Davy, 
Young,  and  Garnett  are  also  quoted,  by  which  we  are  fre¬ 
quently  enabled  to  obtain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their 
aims  and  their  motives. 

As  Dr  Bence  Jones  remarks,  the  name  of  Faraday  has 
been  so  blended  with  that  of  the  Royal  Institution  during 
the  last  fifty  years  that  few  people  know  that  Davy  saved 
it  from  failure,  and  fewer  still  have  heard  what  Rumford 
at  first  intended  it  to  be.  The  name,  indeed,  of  the  finder 
of  Davy,  and  the  founder  of  an  Institution  where  very 
many  of  the  most  brilliant  scientific  discoveries  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  been  made,  seems  at  the  present 
day  to  be  almost  forgotten.  And  yet  Count  Rumford  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  a  period  singularly 
rich  in  scientific  names.  Benjamin  Thompson,  afterwards 
Count  Rumford,  was  bom  in  his  grandfather's  farmhouse, 
near  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1753.  Thirteen  years 
later  we  find  him  apprenticed  to  a  general  dealer,  but, 
instead  of  watching  for  customers  over  the  counter,  amusing 
himself  with  tools  and  instruments  under  it.  He  subse¬ 
quently  went  to  Cambridge  (U.S.),  attended  scientific  lec¬ 
tures,  and  in  1772  he  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Rumford, 
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afterwards  Concord.  When  he  was  about  twenty  years  of 
PLtre  he  married  a  rich  widow,  and  became  one  of  the 
principal  men  in  New  Hampshire.  In  the  war  between 
England  and  America  he  fought  on  the  royal  side  as  a 
major  of  militia,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill. 
In  the  year  1776  Thompson  came  to  England,  where  he 
employed  his  time  chiefly  in  scientific  experiments,  and 
was  elated  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.  A  few  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  King’s 
American  Dragoons,  and  left  England  for  New  York.  After 
serving  for  some  time  in  America  he  returned  to  England, 
was  knighted  by  George  III.,  and  at  the  same  time  received 
permission  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  first  work  of  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson  in  Bavaria  was  to 
reform  the  military  service,  and  introduce  a  new  system  of 
order,  discipline,  and  economy  among  the  troops.  He  also 
engaged  in  numerous  measures  for  the  social  amelioration 
of  the  country.  He  founded  a  house  of  industry  for  the 
poor,  aud  a  hospital  for  the  infirm.  In  1791  he  was  made 
a  Count  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire.  Five  years  later  we 
find  him  in  London,  where  he  proposed  to  form  an  establish¬ 
ment  for  feeding  the  poor,  afad  giving  them  useful  employ¬ 
ment.  This  proposal  was  in  reality  the  germ  of  the  Boyal 
Institution,  though  it  was  not  founded  until  1799. 

In  that  year  the  Eumford  Institution  began  in  the  house 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  soon  afterwards  became  the  Royal 
Institution  in  Albemarle  Street.  As  Dr  Bence  Jones  re¬ 
marks,  “  it  had  its  origin  in  the  work  which  Count  Rumford 
did  for  the  poor  in  Munich,  and  its  primary  objects  were 
models,  workshops,  and  useful  knowledge  to  benefit  the 
poor:  lectures,  researches,  and  scientific  experiments  to 
amuse  and  interest  the  rich,  and  to  advance  science,  were 
comparatively  the  secondary  intentions  of  its  founder.” 
Dr  Garnett  was  engaged  as  the  first  lecturer  and  scientific 
secretaiy,  and  early  in  1800  he  delivered  his  opening  lecture 
to  a  crowded  and  fashionable  audience.  In  the  following  year 
Dr  Garnett  resigned,  Mr  Humphry  Davy  was  engaged  as 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  and  Dr  Young  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Editor  of  the 
Journals.  But  very  soon  a  great  change  took  place.  The 
school  for  mechanics,  the  workshops,  the  models,  the 
kitchens,  and  the  journals  died  away ;  the  laboratory,  the 
lectures,  and  the  library  became  the  life  of  the  Institution. 
In  1804  the  change  in  the  original  management  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  place  that  Count  Rumford  had  held  was 
taken  by  Mr  Bernard,  who  was  supported  by  Sir  John 
Hippesley,  and  henceforth  we  lose  sight  of  the  founder. 
We  need  only  add  to  the  story  of  Count  Rumford ’s  life  that 
he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  married  his  second  wife,  the 
widow  of  the  celebrated  chemist  Lavoisier.-  He  died  in 
1814,  and  in  January  of  the  following  year  Baron  Cuvier 
read  his  41oge  to  the  Academy.  “  In  England,  the  highest 
scientific  reward  which  the  Royal  Society  can  bestow,”  adds 
Dr  Bence  Jones,  **  and  the  place  where  the  greatest  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  of  this  century  have  been  made,  should 
both  in  gratitude  be  inseparably  united  with  the  name  of 
Rumford.” 

Of  Dr  Thomas  Young,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  scientific 
professors  and  lecturers  at  the  Royal  Institution,  our  author 
gives  a  most  interesting  account.  Born  of  Quaker  parents, 
he  passed  his  early  days  in  study.  He  was  a  prodigy  at 
fourteen,  and  had  at  that  age  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1792  we  find  him  as  a 
medical  student  learning  anatomy  from  Hunter,  and  two 
years  later  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  then  studied 

*®veral  of  the  German  Universities,  and  graduated  at 
Gottingen.  His  first  paper  on  the  “  Theory  of  Light  and 
Colours  ”  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society  in  1801,  but  his 
”  Syllabus  of  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,”  dated 

1802,  gives  the  first  printed  account  of  his  great  discovery 
of  the  general  law  of  the  interference  of  light.  Early  in 

1803,  “the  young  gentleman  of  Edinburgh,”  afterwards 
Mown  as  Lord  Brougham,  took  upon  himself  to  criticise  Dr 
Young’s  discoveries  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  com- 
plmned  that  it  was  difficult  to  argue  with  an  author  whose 
mind  was  “  filled  with  a  medium  of  so  fickle  and  vibratory 
a  nature,” — and  stated  that  the  Royal  Society  had  **  de¬ 
graded  its  publications  into  bulletins  of  new  and  fashion¬ 


able  theories  for  the  ladies  who  attend  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion.”  Dr  Young  replied,  but  only  one  copy  of  hii.answer 
was  sold.  ”  Thus,”  says  Dr  Bence  Jones,  “  the  poison  sank 
deep  into  the  public  mind,  and  Dr  Young’s  researches 
remained  comparatively  unnoticed  until  Arago,  in  1815, 
when  reporting  upon  the  optical  discoveries  of  Fresnel, 
showed  that  a  greater  discoverer  than  Newton  had  antici¬ 
pated  the  researches  of  the  French  philosopher.”  Dr 
Young  lectured  at  the  Royal  Institution  until  1804,  after 
which  time  he  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  its  progress. 
Soon  after  that  the  lectures  he  had  there  delivered  were 
published  in  two  quarto  volumes,  which  contain,  according 
to  the  Dean  of  Ely,  “  the  most  comprehensive  system  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  of  what  the  French  call  physics, 
that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.”  As  a  lecturer, 
howler.  Dr  Young  was  far  inferior  to  Davy,  **  for  no  other 
reason,”  says  Dr  Paris,  ”  than  that  he  adopted  too  severe 
and  didactic  a  style.” 

In  1806,  in  the  list  of  lecturers  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  appear  the  names  of  Mr  Humphry  Davy,  Dr  Crotch, 
Dr  Shaw,  Sir  James  Smith,  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Mr  Opie, 
and  Mr  Landseer.  But  it  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  lectures 
then  delivered  that  this  period  deserves  to  be  remembered  in 
the  history  of  the  Instituton.  In  1806  Davy  established  the 
union  of  chemistry  and  electricity,  and  the  following  year 
was  famous  for  his  great  discovery,  made  in  the  laboratory, 
that  the  bases  of  the  alkalies  are  the  metals  sodium  and 
potassium.  Henceforth  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution 
depended  mainly  on  the  exertions  of  Davy.  Until  the 
“  discovery  ”  of  Faraday,  indeed,  the  life  of  Davy  was  the 
history  of  the  Institution.  His  language  and  taste  were 
both  remarkable,  and  Coleridge  was  perhaps  not  very  far 
wrong  when  he  said  that  ”  had  not  Davy  been  the  first 
chemUt  he  probably  would  have  been  the  first  poet  of  his 
age.”  In  1812  Davy  gave  his  last  course  of  lectures  on 
Chemical  Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  in  the 
following  year  went  abroad  with  his  new  assistant,  Michael 
Faraday.  In  1817  Davy’s  splendid  invention,  the  safety 
lamp,  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1829  he 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

Faraday  did  not  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  until 
the  year  1824,  when  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  his  discoveries  made  in  the  laboratory,  and  from 
that  time  the  Institution  was  kept  alive  by  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  its  welfare.  “  For  the  last  half  century,”  as 
Dr  Bence  Jones  justly  observes,  **  general  opinion  has  been 
so  charmed  by  the  simple  greatness  of  Faraday,  that  even 
the  genius  of  Davy,  with  his  love  of  original  research,  has 
been  partially  eclipsed.”  Although  Dr  Jones  acknow¬ 
ledges  Faraday  to  be  incomparably  superior  to  Davy  in 
“  unselfishness,  exactness,  and  perseverance,”  yet  he  con¬ 
siders  that  in  originality  and  eloquence  he  was  far  his 
inferior.  Davy,  he  says,  “from  his  earliest  energy  to 
his  latest  feebleness,  loved  research  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  marriage,  his  temper,  and  his  early  death,  he  first 
gained  for  the  Royal  Institution  that  great  reputation  for 
original  discovery  which  has  been  and  is  the  foundation  of 
its  success.” 

M.  VIABDOT’S  WONDERS  OF  SCULPTURE. 

Wonders  of  Sculpture.  By  Louis  Viardot.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

This  is  a  well-executed  translation  of  M.  Viardot’s  ”Les 
Merveilles  de  la  Sculpture,”  which  was  published  at  Paris 
last  year.  The  title  the  author  has  given  to  his  volume 
might  suggest  that  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  book-making, 
designed  by  a  publisher,  and,  like  Moses  Primrose’s  cele¬ 
brated  spectacles,  intended  solely  for  sale.  This  is  not  the 
case.  ‘  The  Wonders  of  Sculpture  ’  is  an  honest,  though 
slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  sculpture  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  from  which  the  reader  who  is  not  already 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  may  pleasantly  acquire  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  and  valuable  information.  M.  Viardot 
is  a  lively,  spirited  writer,  who  has  a  genuine  love  of  art, 
and  his  keen  and  cultivated  taste  is  seldom  at  fault,  except 
where  his  national  prejudices  bias  his  judgment,  which, 
however,  only  happens  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work,  and  on  each  occasion  the  disturbing  infiuence 
is  so  apparent  that  it  is  easily  discovered  and  ^rectified. 
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Alhoagh  the  chapter  on  English  scalptnre,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  exceedingly  perfunctory  and  defective,  we  know  of  no 
work  where  a  general  view  of  the  rise,  revival,  progress,  and 
present  position  of  sculpture  in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe  can  be  obtained  with  less  trouble  than  from  M. 
Viardot’s  book.  It  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted  that  Eng. 
land  if  not  entitled  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  sculpture,  and  the  somewhat  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  the  author  of  this  volume  reviews  the  achievements 
of  our  sculptors  does  not  materially  affect  either  its  value 
or  its  completeness.  We  must  also  mention  that  M.  Viardot 
has  succeeded  in  making  his  book  highly  entertaining  with¬ 
out  introducing  irrelevant  matter,  which  is  a  trick  frequently 
resorted  to  by  certain  art  critics  and  writers  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  arts. 

In  reading  M.  Viardot's  sketch  of  English  sculpture,  we 
were  strongly  reminded  of  the  German  novelist’s  typical 
Frenchman,  who  considered  himself  fully  qualified  to  write 
an  article  on  the  natural  history  of  the  camel,  after  he  had 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  taken  a  look  at 
the  specimens  of  the  animal  kept  there.  '  M.  Viardot's 
knowledge  of  English  sculpture  has  evidently  been  almost 
exclusively  acquired  from  a  hurried  inspection  of  the 
monuments  and  statues  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  from  a  glance  at  the  pediment  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  statue  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  in  the 
National  Gallery,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  Piccadilly.  The  translator  of  this  book  has 
observ^  that  its  author  has  omitted  to  mention  Gibson, 
Bailey,  Mao  Dowell,  Foley,  Bell,  Marshall,  Woolner,  and 
other  English  sculptors,  and  has  noticed  several  errors  he 
has  made  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  pages  he  devotes  to 
the  sculptures  of  England.  There  are  several  significant 
blunders  in  the  article,  however,  to  which  the  translator 
has  not  called  attention.  It  is  certainly  curious,  for  instance, 
to  find  a  clever  art  critic,  who  has  made  a  reputation  in 
his  own  country,  referring  to  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller,  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  as  a  “  name  of  European  celebrity,’* 
whilst  he  dismisses  Sir  Joshua  Bejmolds  and  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  in  a  foot-note,  among  other  **more  modem 
painters.”  |The  explanation  of  this  obviously  unjust 
treatment  of  Beynolds  and  Wilkie  would  seem  to  be  that 
M.  Viardot  knows  little  or  nothing  of  those  great  painters, 
whereas  he  has  learned  by  some  means  or  other  that 
Kncller  ”  was  Court  painter  under  five  kings,  from  Charles 
11.  to  George  I ,  and  filled  the  mansions  of  England  with 
historic  portraits.”  But  M.  Viardot  has  but  a  poor  opinion 
of  English  painting,  as  well  as  of  English  sculpture.  On 
the  whole,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,”  he  says  with  charming  I 
frankness,  ”the  English  work  with  good  taste  and  real 
success  in  second-rate  styles.  In  painting  they  excel  in 
water-colours,  either  cabinet  pictures  or  portraits ;  in 
engraving,  in  mezzotints,  copperplate,  or  the  Keepsake ;  in 
sculpture,  in  bust  portraits.”  We  are  afraid  that  the 
exquisite  steel  engravings  that  adorned  the  old  annuals — 
which  M.  Viardot  probably  refers  to  under  the  term  Keep^ 
sake — is  a  lost  art  in  England  ;  and  if  we  are  compelled  to 
abandon  our  title  tq  excellence  in  regard  to  that  item,  there 
is  truly  little  left  in  the  shape  of  art  of  which  we  can 
boast,  according  to  M.  Viardot.  But  our  art  condition  is 
not  so  bad  as  it  is  here  represented,  and  if  on  his  second 
visit  M.  Viardot  has  more  time  to  spend  among  us  he  may 
discover  that  wo  possess  a  great,  a  living,  and  a  progressive 
school  of  painting,  although  our  sculpture  is  not  in  a  par- 
ticularly  fiourishing  state.  The  loss  of  Baron  Maroohetti, 

”  an  Italian  artist  educated  in  France,”  who,  M.  Viardot 
asserts,  ”  long  held  high  and  undisputed  rank  as  a  sculptor 
in  London,”  is  not,  let  us  hope,  so  irreparable  and  fatal  as 
our  well-meaning  critic  appears  to  think. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SPIRITUALISM. 

Hints /or  the  *  Evidences  oj" Spiritualtsm.*  By  M.P.  Triibner. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  defence  of  spiritualism,  the  author 
of  this  little  volume  has  produced  an  exceedingly  powerful 
and  subtly  humorous  exposure  of  some  of  the  principal 
fallacies  in  Bishop  Butler’s  *  Analogy,*  and  in  the  works  of 
several  living  writers  on  the  Christian  Evidences.  Care¬ 
fully  guarding  himself  against  expressing  any  personal 


opinion  on  the  subject  of  spiritualism,  the  writer  assumes 
the  position  of  a  thorough  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
so-called  ”  spiritual  manifestations”  are  veritable  com¬ 
munications  from  the  unseen  world,  and,  in  that  character, 
he  compiles  a  body  of  ”  evidences  ”  for  the  service  of 
future  Apologists  of  spiritualism.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  is  an  avowed  and  transparent  bit  of 
acting.  On  the  contrary,  M.P.  sustains  his  part  with 
such  consummate  gravity  and  skill,  and  with  such  complete 
consistency,  that  he  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  serious 
advocate  of  spiritualism.  It  is  by  no  means  so  evident 
that  he  is  satirising  the  spiritualists,  as  it  is  that  he  is 
satirising  the  Christian  theologians ;  and  the  spiritualists 
will,  in  all  probability,  make  effective  use  of  the  weapons 
he  has  here  refurbished  and  adapted  for  their  special 
requirements.  In  a  warfare  with  **  sceptics  in  religion  ” 
and  “  philosophers,**  as  our  author  frankly  acknowledges, 
these  weapons  can  have  no  efficacy,  but  he  asserts,  with  a 
confidence  which  seems  to  us  to  well  founded,  that  they 
will,  or  ought  to,  prove  irresistible  against  the  **  orthodox.” 
M.P.  has  strictly  followed  “certain  well-known  models” 
in  outlining  his  scheme  of  spiritualistic  evidence.  There 
is  no  novelty  either  in  the  arguments  or  in  the  method  of 
his  work,  both  having  previously  been  employed  with 
great  success  by  the  most  eminent  Christian  divines ;  and 
its  sole  claim  to  originality  consists  in  the  application  of 
an  old  chain  of  reasoning  to  a  new  set  of  assertions. 

Contemplating' the  possibility  of  spiritualism  becoming 
an  established  creed,  “  as  seems,  from  its  present  rate  of 
progress,  not  at  all  unlikely,”  M.P.  attempts  to  forecast 
what  its  **  bishops,  archbishops,  or  other  highly-paid  func¬ 
tionaries  ”  will  have  to  say  in  its  favour,  especially  to  those 
who  refuse  to  believe  in  “  spiritual  manifestations,**  while 
they  accept  the  evidence  Bishop  Butler  and  others  have 
adduced  as  satisfactory  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Christian  miracles.  The  analysis  of  his  argument  will 
show  how  closely  he  has  adhered  to  the  line  of  reasoning 
invented  by  the  greatest  of  the  modem  Christian  Apologists, 
He  contends: 

I.  There  is  no  antecedent  incredibility  in  spiritual  manifesta¬ 
tions.  II.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  some  general  probability  in 
favour  of  (or,  at  the  least,  an  absence  of  strong  probability  against) 
their  occurrence  at  any  time,  founded  on  (1)  what  we  learn  from 
the  Bible;  (2)  the  experience  of  all  nations,  civilised  and  savage; 
and  (3)  the  fact  that  spiritualism  supplies  a  want  in  human  nature. 
III.  There  is  a  particular  probability  in  favour  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  time  when  they  are  alleged  to  have  first  occurred, 
based  upon  tbe  circumstances  of  the  age.  IV.  There  is  a  body 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  spiritualism,  at  least  as  strong  as  can  be 
!  alleged  on  behalf  of  any  other  creed.  And,  lastly,  there  are  con¬ 
siderations  which  strengthen  this  evidence :  (1)  the  phenomena  in 
question  have  been  produced  in  an  enlightened  and  an  inquiring 
age  ;  (2)  the  narratives  of  them  are  accompanied  by  particulars; 
and  (8)  they  have  been  submitted  to  scientific  tests.  ■ 

These  are  the  propositions  M.P.  attempts  to  establish  in 
the  first  part  of  his  work,  and  on  which  he  thinks  the  future 
Apologist  of  spiritualism  may  raise  “  a  structure  which  the 
orthodox  will  not  be  able  to  demolish  without  some  risk  ta  - 
their  own  fabric.”  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
propositions,  M.P.  attempts  to  show  that  the  most 
distinguished  sceptics  and  philosophers — ^such  as  Hume, 
Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Mr  Huxley — hold  that  miracles 
are  not  antecedently  incredible,  because  they  hesitate  to 
declare  that  there  is  any  necessity  in  the  observed  uniformi¬ 
ties  of  nature.  However,  he  does  not  place  any  weight  upon 
the  opinions  of  philosophers,  as  these  are  not  the  autho¬ 
rities  to  whom  the  orthodox  defer.  “No  Christian,’* 
he  argues,  **can  assert  that  spiritualism  is  antecedently 
incredible,  even  should  the  manifestations  be  represented 
as  miracles  of  the  most  stupendous  character,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  part  of  the  Christian  case  that  no  miracles  whatever 
are  antecedently  incredible.”  But  as  the  phenomena  in 
question  are  not  alleged  to  be  miracles  at  all,  but  merely 
“  manifestations  of  ordinary,  though  hitherto  only  partially- 
recognised,  and  still  incompletely  observed  laws,”  the 
antecedent  improbability  even  of  their  occurrence  **  must 
necessarily  be  smaller.**  Having  indicated  this  obvioui 
advantage,  our  author  next  process  to  notice  that  the  Old 
and 'New  Testaments  alike  bear  testimony  to  the' manifest 
tations  of  spirits,  some  of  whom  are  stated  to  have  touched 
the  individuals  to  whom  they  appeared,  whilst  the  ei^ 
spirits  cast  out  by  Christ  are  represented  as  **  setting  in 
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motion  the  bodies  of  animals,**  and  Philip  is  reported  to 
bare  been,  on  one  occasion,  “  bodily  taken  up  and  removed 
to  a  considerable  distance.**  But  these  events  may  be 
considered  miraculous,  and  it  is  more  important  for  the 
Spiritualistic  Apologist  to  point  out  that  there  are  large 
classes  of  what  may  be  called  spiritual  cases  in  the  Bible, 
which  cannot  fairly  be  brought  within  this  category. 
•  The  Old  Testament  generally  forbids  spiritualistic  practices, 
but  it  thereby,  M.P.  contends,  bears  evidence  to  their 
prevalence,  as,  for  instance,  among  the  Canaanites,  and  by 
warning  the  Israelites  not  to  indulge  in  them,  it  treats 
the  faculty  of  holding  communion  with  spirits  as 
one  that  could  be  acquired.  In  the  New  Testament,  in 
like  manner,  he  asserts  that  we  find  evil  spirits  possessing 
.  people  all  through  the  career  of  Christ,  and  with  such  fre* 
quency  that  “  there  were  persons  employed  in  casting  them 
out  quite  independently  of  Him  and  His  followers.’*  And 
not  only  do  we  know  **  from  a  divine  source  that  during 
four  thousand  years  spiritual  manifestations  were  con¬ 
stantly  experienced,**  but  profane  history  teaches  the  same 
lesson,  ^f erring  to  the  argument  that  the  longing  for 
immortality  is  a  proof  of  its  reality,  M.P.  remarks  that 
**  it  has,  perhaps,  never  been  strained  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  the  *  Pleadings  for  Christ  *  of  Bishop  Magee,**  from 
which  he  cites  the  following  sentence :  **  We  do  believe 
that,  in  antufer  to  the  craving  desire  of  the  soul  of  man  to 
look  upon  human  perfection,  this  earth  has  once  been  visited 
by  a  perfect  Man.**  His  comment  is  telling.  Doubting 
whether  this  desire  has  ever  been  so  strong  as  to  require 
a  miracle  to  satisfy  it,**  our  author  holds  that  **  the  crav¬ 
ing  to  know  something  by  experience  about  a  future  state 
(a  matter  of  much  more  practical  interest  to  ourselves) 
must  be  much  stronger,”  and,  therefore,  there  is  much 
more  reason  why  it  should  be  satisfied.”  We  must  men¬ 
tion,  however,  that  the  writer  does  not  attach  much  value 
to  this  sort  of  argument,  contending  only  that  **  if  it  is 
good  in  one  case,  it  is  good  in  the  other.”  Spiritualism 
professes  to  give  us  direct  knowledge  about  the  spirit  world, 
and  we  have  **  the  evidence  of  many  thousands  of  persons 
that  intercourse  with  their  deceased  friends  does  confer  on 
them  the  greatest  happiness  and  consolation.**  It,  in  short, 
**  completely  meets  a  want,  which  is  elsewhere  only  partially 
satisfied.** 

Then  as  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  time  when  this 
new  revelation  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  viewed  from  the 
orthodox  stand-point,  these  are  found  to  furnish  an  addi¬ 
tional  probability  of  ite  occurrence.  Having  depicted,  from 
the  writings  of  contemporary  bishops,  deans,  canons,  and 
noa-ecclesiastical  writers,  the  wide-spread  and  increasing 
disbelief  of  the  age,  M.P.  asks  this  question :  “  When 
we  contemplate  a  society  whose  religious  belief  might  thus 
be  exhibited  as  in  a  state  of  disintegration,  what  can  seem 
more  likely  than  that  a  new  and  more  comforting  assurance 
should  be  given  to  man  of  the  most  important  of  all  truths 
to^  him— the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  ’*  Our  author 
thinks  this  surely  might  be  thought  a  work  not  unworthy 
intervention,”  and  yet  spiritualism  is  but  the 
“lifting  by  natural  means  a  curtain  which  the  orthodox 
must  admit  to  have  been  similarly  lifted  in  countless 
instances  before.”  Here  we  come  upon  a  curious  passage 
which  either  betrays  the  humorist,  or  must  bo  ascribed  to 
^e  super-subtlety  of  the  Apologist,  as  we  cannot  suspect 
M.P.  of  suffering  any  disturbance  through  enthusiasm,  for 
he  IS  as  cool  as  he  is  daring.  There  are  other  circum- 
stan^  in  the  age,  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  which  it 
would  puzzle  the  reader  to  guess,  that  merit  attention  in 
connection  with  the  re-appearance  of  the  faculty  of  holding 
^ith  spirits.  The  locomotive,  the  telegraph, 
nnd  chloroform  should,  it  appears,  have  prepared  us  for  the 
rw^ption  of  table-rapping,  &c.  I  As  an  example  of 

s  irony  at  its  broadest,  we  quote  the  following 
sentences :  * 

At  or  about  the  same  time  the  power  was  conferred  upon  man 
with  the  speed  of  a  bird  from  place  to  place ;  of 
instantaneous  signals  from  one  end  of  the 
■iiiui**  1  other ;  of  submitting  himself  to  the  most  dreaded 
rgicai  operations  without  experiencing  pain.  If  any  one  of 

vaV*  i^*^^*u***  been  announced  to  an  ordinary  man  in  the 
ni*  k^*^*  ^onld  have  failed  to  see  how  it  could  be  accom- 
tH  »  Sk  ’  through  the  agency  of  a  miracle.  Yet  we  know 

*nat  tney  were  brought  about  by  natural  means,  by  the  employ¬ 


ment  of  latent  agencies — steam,  electricity,  and  the  ingredients 
of  chloroform — which  were  in  the  world  when  man  roamed  across 
its  surface  a  naked  savage.  1  understand  that  no  more  than  this 
is  claimed  by  its  possessors  for  the  power  which  enables  them  to 
communicate  with  spirits.  That  it  had  not  been  brought  into  play 
for  many  centuries,  indeed,  that  it  had  hitherto  never  been  brought 
into  play,  would  be  no  argument  against  satisfactory  proof  of  its 
existence. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  care  and  patience  with  which 
he  has  elaborated  the  d  priori  arguments  in  support  of 
spiritualism,  it  is  on  positive  evidence  that  M.P.  chiefiy 
relies.  Swedenborg,  the  first  apostle  of  modern  spiritualism, 
clearly  predicted  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  power  in  the 
present  day,  and  it  is  contended  that  “  neither  Christianity 
nor  Mahometanism,  in  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of 
their  respective  existences,  could  boast  such  an  array  of 
names  **  as  spiritualism.  The  mass  of  testimony  would, 
our  author  maintains,  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  believe  that  a  miracle  can 
be  established  by  testimony.  Spiritualism  has  indeed  many 
of  the  “  notes  ”  which  are  supposed  to  be  infallible  signs 
of  truth.  “  Education,  prejudice,  and  authority  were  against 
Christianity  at  first ;  so  that  the  immediate  conversion  of 
such  numhei's  is  a  real  presumption  of  somewhat  more  than 
human  in  this  matter,”  says  Bishop  Butler,  and  M.P. 
asks,  ”  Does  not  the  same  remark  apply  with  tenfold  force 
to  spiritualism,  especially  when  we  are  willing  to  substitute 
for  *  somewhat  more  than  human,*  the  words,  *  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  law  *  ?** 

We  cannot  notice  in  detail  the  answers  to  the  objections 
brought  forward  against  spiritualism,  in  the  second  division 
of  M.P.’s  work,  although  they  are  quite  as  clever  as  the 
main  argument.  The  most  serious  of  the  objections  are 
refuted  by  passages  taken  from  the  *  Analogy,’  the  word 
revelation  in  the  original  being  changed  to  spiritualism  in 
the  quotation.  As  to  the  alleged  absurdity  of  many  of 
the  “  phenomena  ”  of  spiritualism,  M.P.  points  to  “  ser¬ 
pents  and  donkeys  that  speak,  the  miraculous  generation  of 
lice  and  frogs,  men  voyaging  from  place  to  place  in  the 
bellies  of  large  fish,  swine  possessed  with  demons,  Ac.,”  and 
argues  that,  if  these  things  are  to  be  no  bar  to  our  accept¬ 
ing  revelation,  “  so,  likewise,  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
sort  of  things  in  spiritualism  constitutes  no  objection  to 
our  receiving  that.**  The  orthodox  who  acknowledge  the 
cogency  of  Bishop  Butler’s  reasoning  are  landed  finally  in 
a  somewhat  serious  dilemma,  “  for  nothing  seems  to  be 
plainer  than  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  spiritual  mani¬ 
festations  very  closely  resembles  in  kind  that  which  is 
adduced  in  support  of  the  Christian  miracles,  while  it 
greatly  exceeds  it  in  force  ;  that  the  same  difficulties  which 
may  be  alleged  against  one  set  of  narratives  may  also  be 
found  in  the  other ;  that  theologians  may  therefore  be  very 
fairly  asked  to  attend  a  little  (not  to  use  a  stronger  term ) 
to  this  matter,  and  either  to  give  up  consigning  to  endless 
and  excruciating  torments  those  who,  after  a  conscientious 
examination,  deem  that  the  balance  of  probability  is,  on 
the  whole,  against  the  reality  of  their  portents,  or  else  to 
admit  that,  in  the  language  (in  which  only  one  word  need 
be  changed)  of  their  ablest  advocate,  *Jl  is  not  so  sure 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Spiritualism.*  ** 

We  need  not  call  attention  to  the  able  manner  in  which 
the  writer  of  this  work  has  avoided  the  real  difficulties  of 
spiritualism,  as  the  principal  object  he  has  in  view  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  refutation  of  the  arguments  of  Butler  and  his 
followers  in  support  of  miracles.  A  bolder  or  more  tren¬ 
chant  satire  has  not  been  published  in  England  since  the 
appearance  of  Dean  Swift’s  ‘Tale  of  a  Tub,*  to  which, 
however,  the  ‘  Hints  for  the  Evidences  of  Spiritualism  * 
bears  little  or  no  resemblance. 


MB  OABLISLE’S  TOUR  BOUND  THE  WORLD. 

Round  the  World  in  1870.  An  Account  of  a  Bnef  Tour  miido 
through  India,  China,  Japan,  Califumia,  and  South  America. 
By  A.  D.  CarlUle,  B.A.  Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

This  volume  tells  us  how  much  may  be  seen  of  the 
habitable  globe  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  months  by 
an  active,  energetic  Englishman.  In  an  apologetic  preface, 
its  author  admits  that  his  narrative  is  in  many  respects 
superficial,  and  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  more  than 
an  easy,  truthful,  and  it  is  hoped  an  interesting  account 
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of  the  men  and  manners  and  of  the  varioas  objects  of  inte* 
rest,  natural  and  artificial,  seen  in  the  different  countries 
visited.'*  Although  Mr.  Carlisle’s  style  is  somewhat  un¬ 
practised,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  wants  cohesion,  he 
makes  amends  by  his  lively  sketches  of  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  and  his  effective  descriptions  of  scenery.  He  has, 
indeed,  an  artist's  eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  lingers  with 
an  artist’s  fondness  amidst  the  glorious  scenery  of  the 
Himalayas,  the  glowing  sky  and  sea  of  the  Japanese  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  the  rich  and  varied  vegetation  of  Japan.  Mr 
Carlisle,  indeed,  seems  to  have  literally  followed-  the  advice 
given  by  Lord  Bacon  in  the  ‘  Essay  on  Travel,*  and  has 
observed  and  recorded  nearly  all  the  **  memorable  things” 
enumerated  by  the  wise  and  witty  Chancellor. 

We  may  pass  over  the  few  chapters  devoted  to  the  voy¬ 
age  from  Southampton  to  Calcutta,  and  to  Indian  life  and 
manners.  From  Calcutta  to  Hong  Kong,  however,  is  rather 
more  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  was  felt  by  Mr  Carlisle 
to  be  a  somewhat  tedious  voyage.  But  he  anticipates  the 
psriod  when  perhaps  the  ususd  route  will  be  **  up  the 
Brahmapootra  valley,  thence  by  a  Fell  railway  over  the 
Himalayas,  then  down  a  portion  of  the  Ein-cha-Kiang, 
and  then  by  rail  again  through  the  southern  part  of  China 
to  Canton — the  whole  journey  occupying  four  days  or  so.” 
We  cannot  refrain  from  lingering  awhile  in  China  and  Japan 
with  our  author,  for  although  of  late  books  relating  to 
those  countries  have  been  numerous,  and  to  some  extent 
exhaustive,  still  every  new  traveller  seems  to  bring  away 
with  him  something  which  others  have  failed  to  observe. 
At  Hong  Kong  Mr  Carlisle  was  invited  to  a  Chinese  dinner, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  number  and  variety  of  dishes, — 
but  nevertheless  he, with  true  British  pluck,  managed  to  taste 
them  all.  The  banquet  commenced  with  bird's-nest  soup, 
flavoured  with  slices  of  ham.  Then  followed  pigeon  stew, 
sea- weed  soup,  pigeon  eggs,  minced  quail,  stewed  peas, 
black  sea-weed,  stewed  lotus  root,  sea  moss,  duck’s  feet,  and 
shark’s  fin.  After  these  eleven  courses  came  twenty  more, 
which  we  enumerate  in  order  to  give  a  hint  to  English 
cooks  :  duck  and  bamboo,  Japan  sea-snails,  meat  and  sea¬ 
weed,  sturgeon  jelly,  bdohes  de  mer,  mushrooms,  quangsi 
mushrooms,  shark’s  fin  with  fish  balls,  guarapoo  fish,  lotus 
seeds,  sweet  cakes,  fowl  and  ham,  frogs,  fish-maw,  pigeon, 
quail,  bamboo  omelette,  pork  fritters  and  rice,  congee  and 
rice,  and  lastly  tea.  After  thb  feast  of  reason,”  our 
author  attended  a  Chinese  theatre,  but,  curiously  enough, 
was  unable  to  make  out  the  plot  of  the  play.  However, 
he  saw  enough  to  trace  in  it  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  drama,  and  speculates  on  the  common  origin  of  the 
two.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  plots  of  the 
Chinese  plays  are  veiy  skilfully  arranged,  and  Sir  John 
Davis  states  that  Voltaire  borrowed  his  ”  L’Orphelin  de  la 
Chine  ”  from  the  Chinese  play,  “  The  Orphan  of  Chaou.” 
It  is,  moreover,  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  the  plays  are 
historical,  and  are  supposed  to  take  place  before  the  Tartar 
conquest.  Consequently  the  costumes  are  those  of  the 
ancient  Chinese,  and  John  Chinaman  himself  appears  with¬ 
out  the  characteristic  pig- tail,  and  rejoices  in  long  flowing 
hair. 

Forty  miles  west  of  Hong  Eong  is  the  decayed  Portu¬ 
guese  settlement  of  Macao  with  its  ancient  cathedral, 
”  filled  on  a  saint’s  day  morning  with  an  array  of  dark 
duennas,”  and  the  celebrated  grotto  where  Camoens  the  poet 
of  Portugal  is  said  to  have  penned  his  immortal  ”  Lusiad.” 
At  Canton,  Mr  Carlisle’s  feelings  received  a  severe  shock 
by  a  visit  to  the  examination-hall,  where  the  Chinese  com¬ 
petitions  are  held.  The  process  of  examination  must 
indeed,  as  he  remarks,  be  physically  a  very  severe  one. 
The  halls  are  divided  into  a  number  of  small  cells,  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  width,  five  to  six  in  depth,  and  the 
same  in  height.  The  Canton  hall  contains  8,600  of  these. 
The  candidate  enters  one  of  these  boxes  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  examination,  and  is  never  allowed  to  leave  it 
for  any  purpose  whatever  during  the  ordeal  of  three  days. 
Many  suffer  severely  from  this  treatment,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  every  examination  several  candidates  die  in  their 
cells.  It  is  at  all  events  a  simple  way  of  eliminating  the 
weakly  without  the  trouble  of  a  medical  examination,  and 
we  commend  the  fact  to  the  notice  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners. 


With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  country, 
our  author  was  greatly  disappointed  at  what  he  actually 
saw  and  heard.  In  common  with  the  majority  of  stay-aU 
home  Englishmen  who  read  by  their  firesides  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  ”  Flowery  Land  ”  given  us  by  many 
recent  travellers,  he  had  anticipated  seeing  a  fertile  and 
prosperous  country  with  plains  divided  to  the  last  acre  into 
plantations  of  tea  or  gardens  of  mulberry,  with  numerous 
rivers  and  canals  spanned  by  picturesque  bridges,  and 
flowing  by  smiling  villages  and  prosperous  cities.  But  on 
a  near  approach  the  illusion  vanishes,  and  there  is  nothing 
but  rottenness  and  decay  in  every  limb  and  member  of  the 
mighty  empire.  Her  temples  and  pagodas,  her  canals  and 
walls  are  rapidly  crumbling,  and  there  are  no  others  spring¬ 
ing  up  to  take  their  place  ;  her  government  is  proverbially 
corrupt  and  treacherous ;  while  her  religion  is  made  up  of 
the  grossest  rites  and  the  most  puerile  superstitions.  But 
yet,  if  we  view  the  sobriety,  industry,  and  respect  for  law 
and  order  which  distinguish  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
we  cannot  but  anticipate  with  our  author  a<  great  and 
glorious  future  for  t^  unhappy  country  when  it  shall 
have  reformed  its  whole  social  and  politicsd  system. 

Crossing  the  four  hundred  mile#  of  sea  whidi  sspnmto 
China  from  Japan,  Mr  Carlisle  was  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  contrast  between  the  two  countries.  Thus  at 
Nagasaki,-^ 

Instead  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Canton,  lined  with  bri^- 
built  shopsand  houses,  we  hare  here  broad,  well  laid  roads,ranning 
between  picturesque  rows  of  wooden  houses,  not  unlike  Swiss 
cottages  of  one  floor  only.  Instead  of  the  eager,  bustling 
activity,  which  reigns  supreme  in  Chinese  towns,  there  is  here 
an  air  of  quiet  business  and  well-to-do  contentment.  Instead 
of  the  guttural  voic-es  and  harsh  accents  which  fall  npoa  one’s  ear 
whenerer  Chinamen  are  within  earshot,  the  sounds  beard  here 
are  those  of  a  soft,  rich  language,  almost  as  liquid  and  as  full  of 
Towels  as  Italian.  Instead  of  the  yellow  legs  and  faces,  the 
bine  hanging  gowns,  the  pendant  pig-taila,  we  see  small  and  well- 
knit  men,  with  bronze  complexions,  dark  gowns  girt  up  at 
the  waist,  and  hair  dressed  close  to  the  head.  This  style  of 
dressing  the  hair  is  very  unique  and  neat  in  appearance.  It 
consists  merely  in  shaving  close  a  broad  slip  down  the  centre  of 
the  crown,  gathering  in  at  the  back  of  the  head  the  side  hair, 
tufting  it,  with  the  assistance  of  much  pomade,  into  a  short  rope 
or  solid  cylinder,  and  laying  this  along  the  centre  of  the  shhrtu 
space,  cutting  it  short  off  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  inchee 
from  the  forehead.  It  is  the  almost  universal  fashion  among, the 
men  of  all  ranks  in  Japan. 

And  then,  instead  of  the  flat-faced  women  of  the  Flowery  Land, 
clad  in  stiff  dresses  which  reach  up  to  the  throat,  and  hang  down 
straight  and  flat  to  the  ancles,  we  see  the  aquiline  nosea,  florid 
complexions,  and  graceful  costumes  of  the  women  of  Kiu  Sin. 
Their  short  and  slight  figures  are  tastefully  dressed  in  loeae- 
sleeved  gowns,  whi(m  open  in  front  over  inner  vests,  and  are 
girdled  at  the  waist  by  broad  silk  hands,  of  neat  pattern  and 
bright  colours.  These  bands  are  folded  up  behind  into  a  large  bow,, 
giving  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  the  **  panniers  **  of  a  recent 
English  fashion ;  indeed,  who  shall  say  that  the  English  fashion 
was  not  introduced  from  this  costume  of  Niphon? 

As  we  pass  along  the  streets — almost  every  one  of  which  affords 
a  vista  in  one  direction  or  another,  of  some  part  of  the  beautiful 
hills  that  surround  the  town  and  hstbour— we  can  look  into  e 
number  of  the  shops,  and  notice  the  variety  of  their  wares,  ae4 
the  neatness  and  order  which  seem  to  regnlate  all  of  them. 
Here  is  a  fish-shop,  wherein  are  many  specimens  of  the  finnv 
tribe  from  the  harbour  and  the  neighbouring  waters,  some  deao, 
some  kept  alive  in  tubs  of  water :  among  them  we  may  see  a 
huge  sturgeon,  or  a  smoked  salmon  from  Uakodadi  in  the 
northern  island  of  Tesso.  Here  is  a  sandal- shop  stored  with  ev^ 
variety  of  sandal,  from  the  high  lacquered  clog,  which  consists 
of  a  horizontal  piece  of  wood,  supported  on  two  vertical  pieces 
several  inches  in  height,  to  the  common  straw  sole,  which  is 
attached  to  the  feet  by  a  tie  which,  running  up  from  the  sole  be¬ 
tween  the  great  and  second  toes,  and  dividiag  acroM  the  instep, 
joins  the  sole  again  behind.  Close  at  hand  is  a  book-shop,  where 
books  of  all  sort-s,  but  chiefly  illustrated  story-books,  ean  be 
bought  at  a  very  cheap  rate ;  native  maps  also,  and  well-executed 
plans  of  various  Japanese  cities  are  to  be  bad,  and  even  illastrated 
guide-books. 

The  magnificent  scenery  of  the  inland  sea  our  author 
describes  with  rapture.  Every  view,”  be  remarks, 
broken  up  into  water  and  land,  wood  and -rook,  all  oom- 
bining  and  contrasting  with  each  other ;  ”  while  the 
hues  in  the  sparUing  sea,  the  rich  tints  on  the  vegetatton, 
and  the  colours  in  the  sky  above,  are  as  bright  and  deep 
as  those  of  Sicily  or  Greece.”  Indeed,  in  some  parts  th^ 
traveller  might  easily  imagine  himself  sailing  on  the  Lego 
Maggiore  **  with  more  than  one  Isola  Bella  on  either  side 
of  him.”  Of  the  rich  and  varied  vegetation  of  the  interior 
Mr  Carlisle  is  also  eloquent,  while  he  does  not  forget  to 
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describe  Tedo,  the  “  capital  of  the  Mikado,**  with  its  Prince  of  Wales  to  Quebec  caused  a  temporary  rise  in  the 
temples  and  legendary  associations,  the  thri7ing  port  of  price  of  bouquets,  he  assures  us  that  “  horticultural  prac- 
Yokohama,  and  the  gfeat  central  mountain  of  Japan,  titioners,  dependent  for  subsistence  on  the  casual  exigencies 
which  forms  the  background  of  nearly  every  Japanese  of  several  employers,  were  in  a  position  to  demand  three 
picture.  This  noble  mass,  indeed,  towering  up  to  a  height  dollars  for  a  day’s  labour.’*  A  dollar  for  admission  to  a 
of  14  000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  regarded  by  promenade  is  “  a  rather  large  pecuniary  payment.**  And 
the  natives  as  the  most  sacred  of  natural  objects.  On  its  when  Major  Tilbury  detects  the  heroine  posting  a  letter  to 
summit  dwelt  Sinto,  the  founder  of  the  heroic  religion  of  her  English  publishers — she  writes  novels,  of  oourse— wo 
Japan  and  thousands  of  pilgrims  still  devoutly  toil  up  its  are  gravely  told  that 

steep  *  ascent.  In  combination  of  symmetry  of  outline  1“  addition  to  the  colour  and  look  attributable  to  astonishment^ 
with  ffiant  height,”  adds  our  author,  **it  may  well  claim  to  •  critical  ^scerner  of  the  facial  expressions  of  human  emotion 
wiin  gi  ,  rtf  fhrt  rtfArtlr*  would  not  have  failed  to  detect  m  her  visage  a  subtle  and  Invo- 

be  the  matchless  mountain  of  the  world.  The  we^s  juntary  confession  of  intense  aversion  for  the  rather  comely  and 

ooold  boast  of  no  such  Oljrmpus :  Penenne  must  yield  to  altogether  well-appointed  gentleman  who  had  discovered  her  in 
it  both  in  height  and  beauty :  in  the  Swiss  Alps  we  can  commission  of  a  very  simple  and  innocent  act  which,  for 
find  no  single  outline  sweeping  up  uninterruptedly  through  ^  kerself,  she  had  wished  to  perform  without 

such  an  altitude.**  mi.*  l  .  .«•  < 

We  need  not  follow  Mr  Carlisle  from  Japan,  across  the  This,  we  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr  Jeaffreson,  will  be 

North  Facidc,  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  along  the  Arne-  by  critical  discemers  of  the  verbal  expressions  of 

rican  coast-line  to  Buenos  Ayres,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Bio,  unfettered  imagination  as  an  attempt  ^  to  pile  it  up 
from  Bio  to  Lisbon,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Liverpool.  He  has  mountainons.**  The  days  have  gone  by  when  a  writer, 
given  us,  in  this  amusing  volume,  many  rough  but  truthful  ^th  anything  of  a  reputation  to  lose,  can  call  fire  tha 
sketches  of  the  different  countries  he  visited,  and  he  has  devouring  element ’*  or  a  ^ener  a  ‘♦horticultural  prac- 
shown  his  discretion  in  omitting  tedious  details  of  show-  titioner.**  Verbiage  of  this  kind  is  worse  than  unpleaswt 
places  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted.  It  I^sitively  vulgar.  Mr  Jeaffreson  s  critics-— he  t^e* 

is  a  volume  which,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  will  be  sure  ^  know  that  he  thinks  as  poorly  of  his  cntica 

in  find  manv  readers  ““  critics  think  of  him — warned  him  of  his  weakneta 

*  *  -  '  when  he  insulted  the  public  with  the  ‘  Annals  of  Oxford/ 

NEW  NOVELS  They  will  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  repeat  so  obvious  a 

caution.  But  it  may  jret  be  as  well  for  Mr  JeafiPireson  to 
A  Woman  in  ^ite  of  By  John  Cordy  Jesftaaon,  Author  write  his  next  novel  in  ordhiaiy  English,  which,  if  lesa 

of  ‘  Live  it  Down.  In  Three  Vo  ume».  Hurti  and  Blackett.  effective  and  more  di£9eult,  is,  at  any  rate,  fior  more  plea- 

*  A  Woman  in  Spite  of  Herself  *  will  not  mar  Mr  gant  than  the  language  which  he  at  present  affects. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

A  Woman  in  Spite  of  Hersof,  By  John  Cor^  Jeafireson,  Author 
of  *  Live  it  Down.'  In  Three  Yolumef.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

*  A  Woman  in  Spite  of  Herself  *  will  not  mar  Mr 
Jeaffreson’s  reputation.  Neither  would  it  establish  the 
reputation  of  a  beginner.  It  is  a  fairly  good  novel  in  spite 
of  itself,  neither  so  good  as  to  call  for  specific  praise  nor 
so  bad  as  to  call  for  specific  blame.  Canadian  scenery  and 
Canadian  society  is,  of  course,  a  novelty,  and,  as  such,  more 
or  less  interesting.  And  there  is  a  topographical  exacti¬ 
tude  about  the  Srst  “  part,*'  “  Id  Silk  and  Serge,"  which 
speaks  of  peivonal  knowledge.  But  yet  we  gather  from 


Church  and  Wife.  A  Question  of  Celibacy.  By  Robert  St  Jofaa 
Corbet,  Author  of  ‘  The  Canon’s  Daughters.*  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Here  we  have  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  Through  three 
long  tedious  and  occasionally  very  vulgar  volumes,  Mr 
Corbet  does  his  best  to  make  us  believe  that  “  l^tualism  *' 
is  the  true  creed,  and  “  Protestantism  **  the  false.  In  fact, 
‘  Church  and  Wife  *  is  a  “  High  Church  novel,"  written  ia 


Mr  Jeaffreson’s  book  a  far  less  satisfactory  idea  of  Quebec  the  most  approved  Harriet  Beecbetr  Stowe  method.  All 
than  from  ‘  Lakeville  *  of  Chicago  ;  nor  in  his  “  sketches  the  stupid  people  are  “  Evangelicals.**  All  the  nice  peopla 
of  high  life  in  a  British-American  colony  **  do  we  find  either  are  full-blown  ritualists  from  the  first,  or  elke  blotsons 
anything — except  certain  extraordinary  forms  of  criminal  into  ritualism  during  the  course  of  the  story.  Above  all, 
procedure  which  we  assume,  upon  Mr  Jeaffreson *s  authority,  we  have  an  eminently  nice  Vicar  (of  Bippledale),  a  Bev. 
to  be  correctly  given — which  is  not  as  fully  English  as  Mr  Henry  Briancourt,  who  is — as  Jenkyns  would  say  of 
Canadian.  The  woman  in  spite  of  herself— ^iss  Felicia  the  undergraduates  whom  he  “plucked  ** — a  very  amiable 
Avalon — is  a  good  conception,  inconsistently  worked  out.  and  not  unintelligent  young  man ; "  who  keeps  a  ^et,  and 
In  the  earlier  half  of  her  history,  where  we  find  her  devot-  has  a  balance ;  who  plays  and  sings  ;  who  preaches  sermona 
ing  herself  to  a  sick  brother,  and  doing  battle  in  the  cause  of  an  hoar  in  length,  during  which  his  audience  sits  “  rapt,*’’ 
of  her  sex  and  herself  with  the  vulgar  Tilbury,  she  is  while,  at  their  conclusion,  an  involuntary  attempt  at 
sufficiently  true  to  herself.  She  forgets  herself,  and  her  applause  has  to  be  promptly  suppressed  by  the  oflicers  of 
own  character,  when  she  plays  Pope  Joan  in  an  English  the  court ;  who  is  so  fascinating,  so  eloquent,  so  learned, 
curacy.  It  is  strange  that  the  absurd  incredibilify  of  this  so  witty,  so  companionable,  that  two  silly  girls  fall  in  lov» 
part  of  his  tale  should  never  have  occurred  to  the  author  with  him  at  once  ;  but  who  believes  that  *'  there  is  a  good 
as  it  occurs  to  his  readers.  A  female  curate,  who  contrives  time  coming,  and  that  when  it  arrives  we  shall  change  the 
for  years  to  keep  her  secret,  is  possible,  of  course, — exactly  slight  cloudiness  of  Protestantism  for  the  pure  air  of  Catho- 
as  a  female  admiral  is  possible,  or  a  female  pot-boy.  But  licity,  and  that  then  the  Church  in  England  will  commence 
the  situation  is  too  forc^  to  suit  a  novel  avowedly  realistic,  as  great  a  work  of  affirmation  as  she  has  accomplished  of 
and  does  more  credit  to  Mr  Jeaffreson’s  imaginative  than  protestation.**  Mr  Corbet  evidently  intends  Heniy  Briancourt 
to  his  constructive  abilities.  Apparently,  however,  Mr  to  be  an  ideal  Anglo-Catholic  priest.  He  has  made  him  a 
Jeaffreson  likes  the  improbable,  and  revels  in  it.  Indeed,  most  insufferable  snob,  who  sings  comic  songs  unasked  at  a 
the  circumstances  of  Felicia  Avalon’s  trouble  in  “  Silk  serious  tea-party,  that  he  may  show  his  contempt  for  Pro- 
and  ^rge  **  are  as  wildly  grotesque  as  are  those  of  her  testantism ;  who,  when  asked  if  he  likes  potted  char,  replies,, 
ecclesiastical  masquerade  in  “  Under  the  Cloth.**  We  can  “  Do  you  mean  potted  charwoman  ?  **  at  which  Tillie—ona 
only  say  that  Chief  Justice  Slingsby  sentences  her  upon  of  the  young  ladies  who  worship  him — “  laughs  at  the  had 
evidence  which  would,  to  anylS)dy  but  a  Lord  Chief  not  laughed  for  six  months  ;  **  and  who  is  “  a  very  strong 
Justice  in  a  three-volumed  novel,  be  proof  irresistible  of  Conservative,  but  a  stronger  Catholic.** 
the  exigence  of  a  conspiracy  against  her ;  and  that  the  very  The  story  is  told  in  a  few  words.  Mr  Briancourt  it  Vicar 
complexity  of  the  net  which  Major  Tilbury  privily  weaves  of  Bippledale.  He  goes  to  Bath.  He  preaches  a  sermoD 
18  such  that  his  own  feet  would  of  necessity  be  taken  in  it,  — ^we  are  not  sore,  by  the  way,  whether  he  does  not  preach 
were  it  not  that  ‘  A  Woman  in  Spite  of  Hersrif  *  would  two  ;  Miss  Bessie  Horton  falls  in  love  with  him,  and  throws 
thus  lose  its  ration  d*Stre.  But  for  those  who  are  willing,  her  fair  self  most  indecently  at  his  priestly  head.  Ho 
in  a  work  of  art,  to  accept  the  improbable  as  a  legitimate  leaves  Bath  for  Huntingsdale,  where  Mils  Tillie  Maurice  falls 
license,  the  history  of  Mr  Jeaffreson’s  heroine  will  be  in  similar  love  with  him.  And  so — to  use  Mr  Corbet’s  own 
“  full  **  of  what  is  technically  termed  “  interest.’*  most  elegant  and  appropriate  simile — the  ‘^Hcar  feels  not 

The  English  w|iich  Mr  Jeaffreson  uses  is  of  the  kind  unlike  Captain  Macheath.  But  Mr  Corbet  is  as  good  a 
with  which  his  so-called  ‘Annals  of  Oxford*  made  us  punster  as  is  his  hero,  and  his  title-page  bears  the  humoroua 
sadly  familiar.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  “  the  impartial  legend- 

historian."  Wishing  us  to  understand  that  the  visit  of  the  To  parsons  about  to  many — Don't. 


To  parsons  about  to  many— Don't. 
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We  are  not  surprised,  then,  to  find  that  Mr  Briancourt  remains 
unwedded,  and  our  onlj  hope  is  that  he  may  not  be  married 
in  a  new  set  of  three  new  volumes.  Bessie  Horton  marries 
a  duke,  which  is,  Mr  Corbet  seems  to  think,  the  next  best 
thing  to  marrying  a  ritualist ;  and  Tillie  Maurice  consoles 
herself  with  the  hero’s  elder  brother,  who  will  one  day  be 
“  Sir  Theodore  Briancourt,  Bart.,”  apparently  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  induced  the  Irishman  to  enlist  in  the  42nd 
that  he  might  be  near  his  brother  in  the  4 let. 

Such  a  work  is  beneath  criticism,  and  barely  provokes 
contempt.  All  that  we  can  observe  in  it  is  that  intense 
narrowmindedness  which  is  the  **  natura  naturans  ”  of 
sectarianism,  coupled  with  an  evident  belief  that,  after 
Ood,  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  masters.  Henry  Briancourt  is  wealthy,  good- 
looking,  six  feet  and  some  odd  inches  in  height,  and  heir 
presumptive  to  a  baronetcy.  Were  he  a  little,  sandyhaired, 
ugly,  knock-kneed,  poor,  tradesman-begotten  curate,  Mr 
Corbet’s  novel  would  be  impossible.  The  moral,  then, 
which  we  extract  from  these  three  volumes  is  that  ritualism 
will  soon  be  fashionable  with  vulgar  people  if  fashionable 
people  will  condescend  to  take  it  up.  So  possibly  would 
spiritualism, — which  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  left  ritualism 
far  behind. 

If  Mr  Corbet  intends  to  write  any  more  such  novels  as 
*  Church  and  Wife,*  he  had  better  buy  a  copy  of  ‘  The 
Daisy  Chain,’  and  by  its  aid  endeavour  to  remodel  both  the 
east  of  his  English,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  cast  of  his 
thought.  At  present  we  cannot  but  half  suspect  that  he 
is  ”an  Evangelical  in  disguise.”  Certainly  his  novel  is — 

by  nearly  ten  years — an  anachronism. 

THE  QUAETEELIES. 

The  most  important  topic  of  the  day  that  is  discussed  in 
the  four  leading  quarterlies  for  January  is  the  education 
question,  and  all  four  discuss  it  ably,  though  from  different 
points  of  view.  The  Edinburgh  has  a  very  telling  article, 
which  cannot  be  too  widely  read,  and  which  is  all  the  more 
valuable  as  we  may  hope  that  it  reflects  the  temper  of  the 
more  reasonable  Whigs  on  Irish  University  Education.” 
Here,  with  perhaps  a  little  unnecessary  bitterness  against 
the  Irish  Ultramontanes,  is  clearly  shown  the  vicious  ten* 
riency  of  the  demands  put  forward,  as  regards  primary  as 
well  as  higher  schooling  in  Ireland,  by  the  Ultramontane 
party.  **  These  demands  mean  that  the  State  shall  sur* 
render  its  right  to  control  the  entire  secular  education  of 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  who  are  to  exer¬ 
cise  as  absolute  authority  over  the  schools  and  colleges  as 
they  do  now  over  their  chapels  and  their  flocks.  They 
further  mean  that  this  Catholic  education  shall  be  provided 
at  the  cost  of  the  State  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Protes¬ 
tants  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  compelled  by  law  to 
contribute  four- fifths,  or  probably  nine -tenths,  of  the  total 
expenditure  required  for  this  extraordinary  purpose.”  How 
entirely  this  proposal  is  at  variance  with  recent,  and  some 
of  the  wisest,  efforts  of  our  Legislature,  is  easily  shown  ; 
and  the  article  also  shows  what  sort  of  teaching  would  be 
given  by  the  priests  if  they  had  the  power  that  they  *ask,  of 
controlling  not  only  the  election  of  all  teachers,  but  the 
choice  of  all  school-books. 

We  can  imagine  the  probable  character  of  the  instruction  im¬ 
parted  under  a  clerical  censorship  from  the  following  passage 
taken  from  a  History  of  England  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
•chooU  of  this  country:  Philip  II.  of  Spain  is  spoken  of  as  *‘one 
of  the  wisest  and  best  kings  of  his  time/*  and  the  Marian  per¬ 
secution  is  thus  described: — **The  whole  country  was  diseased 
with  heresy,  and  it  was  impossible  to  stop  it  by  gentle  means. 
In  this  case,  you  know,  when  men  are  determined  to  destroy  not 
only  their  own  souls,  but  the  souls  of  many  others,  they  have  to 
be  treated  as  malefactors,  and  are  given  over  by  the  Church  to 
the  law  to  be  punished.  It  is  very  shocking  that  people  should  be 
burnt,  but  it  is  very  much  more  shocking  that  they  should  be 
leading  so  many  more  people  to  be  burnt  in  the  flames  of  bell 
for  ever.” 

We  can  also  imagine  the  character  of  the  school-books  that 
Cardinal  Cullen  would  prepare  for  denominational  schools,  from 
the  peculiar  cast  of  his  moral  theology.  When  examined  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Education,  he  denounced  the 
aupplement  to  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons,  used  in  Irish  national 
schools,  which  has  a  Chapter  on  ”  Lying,”  as  containing  unsound 
theology.  One  of  the  statements  in  this  little  book  is :  **  The  most 
important  thing  is  that  lying  is  a  vice  peculiarly  displeasing  to 
Ood ;  we  are  commanded  by  Him  to  speak  every  mao  truth  unto 


his  neighbour.”  It  appears,  however,  that  a  holy  man  whose 
authority  is  of  importance  to  the  Church,  once  had  recourse  to 
evasion  to  save  his  life,  and  the  rule  of  the  Irish  school-books 
would  make  the  saint  a  liar.  The  British  Parliament  will  surely 
think  twice  before  it  commits  the  preparation  of  school-books  to 
men  trained  in  all  the  abominable  casuistries  of  Escobar  and 
Sanchez,  or  sanctions  the  use  of  books,  such  as  those  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  which,  to  use  Master  Brookes*  expression 
before  the  Royal  Commission,  are  ”  the  most  direct  training  for 
Fenianism  that  he  could  possibly  imagine.”  No  books  could  the 
State  allow  to  be  used  in  schools  or  colleges  that  had  not  the 
sanction  of  an  impartial  secular  board. 

The  Edinburgh  satisfactorily  shows  that  the  demands 
with  which  Mr  Gladstone  is  coquetting  come  not  from  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people,  but  from  the  Ultramontane  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  priesthood  ;  and,  while  urging  that  they  there¬ 
fore  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  national,  it 
advocates  the  retention  of  the  present  arrangements  for 
primary  education  and  recommends  the  afiSliation  of  the 
Catholic  colleges,  as  well  as  the  present  Queen’s  colleges,  to 
the  Dublin  University  on  such  terms  as  will  meet  all  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  Catholic  religionists. 

The  Quarterly  article  is  on  Primary  Education  in  Ire¬ 
land,”  and  is  chiefly  historical.  It  shows  how  the  system 
now  in  force  was  carefully  prepared,  how  nearly  all  the 
modifications  that  have  been  effected  in  it  have  had  for 
their  object  the  removal  of  all  real  and  hypothetical 
grievances  of  the  Catholic  children,  and  how  there  is  now 
nothing  that  can  honestly  be  complained  of  on  this  score. 
”  Let  the  condition  of  the  teacher  be  improved,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  State  be  directed,  not  to  twist  or  lop  away 
the  system,  but  to  secure  it  room  for  free  growth,  in 
accordance  with  its  nature,  and  not  only  will  the  Ultra, 
montane  designs  in  Ireland  be  baffled,  but  the  English 
Government  will  have  vindicated  its  self-respect,  and  have 
established  a  real  and  lasting  claim  to  the  goodwill  and 
gratitude  of  the  Irish  people.” 

The  Westminster  and  the  British  Quarterly  concern 
themselves  with  the  education  battle  still  waging  in  our 
own  island.  The  latter  review  discusses  **  The  Working  of 
the  Education  Act,”  and  boldly  exhibits  the  mischief  that 
has  been  wrought  by  ”  the  denominational  feeling  and  the 
demon  of  sectarian  proselytism” — forces  that  we  are  heartily 
glad  to  see  the  Nonconformist  organ  condemning. 

Hardly  will  it  be  maintained  by  any  Liberal  politician,  that  to 
intensify  sectarian  feeling,  and  to  multiply  denominational  strifes 
to  an  almost  unprecedented  degree,  is  a  practical  success,  or  an 
end  that  any  good  man  could  desire.  We  would  fain  believe  that 
the  day  has  gone  by  when  even  a  Tory  minister  could  deliberately 
purpose  to  put  Nonconformists  at  a  practical  disadvantage  in 
order  to  promote  the  denominational  interests  of  the  Established 
Church.  And  yet,  that  Mr  Forster's  measure  has  produced  both 
these  effects,  no  one  even  superficially  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
feeling  in  England  just  now  can  doubt.  The  fights  over  the 
School  Board  elections  were  simply  faction  fights.  No  one 
thought  simply  of  the  relative  qualities  of  the  candidates  for 
directing  primary  education.  The  dominant,  almost  the  only 
consideration,  was  the  ecclesiastical  party  or  the  religious  school 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  discussions  of  School  Boards  over 
the  question  of  the  payment  of  fees  to  denominational  schools 
are  simply  sectarian  straggles,  generally  decided  by  majorities  of 
one  or  two,  and  decided  only  to  be  renewed  on  the  very  first 
opportunity  by  resentful  and  watchful  minorities,  inspired  by  the 
unresting  and  jaundiced  spirit  of  religious  party.  There  is  not  a 
School  Board  in  the  kingdom  that  has  conclusively  settled  the 
denominational  question,  so  as  to  secure  that  acquiescence  of  the 
minority  which  is  so  generally  accorded.  The  London  School 
Board  has  simply  evaded  it  in  order  to  devolve  it  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  whose  function  it  is.  We  fear  that  there  are  in  the  king¬ 
dom  very  few  School  Boards  in  which  sectarian  vigilance  is  not 
stronger  than  educational  zeal;  while  the  irritated,  resentful  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  entire  country,  of  which  public  meetings  and  protests, 
strong  and  unanimous  resolutions  of  religious  bodies  like  the 
Congregational  and  the  Baptist  Unions,  Parliamentary  elections 
like  East  Surrey  and  Truro,  in  which  Conservative  candidates  are 
returned  for  Liberal  constituencies,  and  refusals  of  Town  Councils, 
like  that  of  Sunderland,  to  levy  School  Board  rates,  are  but  spo¬ 
radic  and  very  inadequate  expressions,  shows  how  widely  spread 
the  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  are. 

The  Westminster  article,  on  ”  The  Government  and  the 
Education  Act,”  is  very  nearly  to  the  same  effect.  It 
deals  some  hard  but  well- merited  blows  at  the  **  clerical 
party  and  their  ministerial  auxiliaries  ”  for  their  ”  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  original  purpose  and  only  justifiable  aim  of 
the  Education  Act.” 

The  real  motive  which  actuates  them  is  not  of  course  allowed 
to  appear  in  serious  discussion,  but  it  comes  to  the  surface  often 
enough  in  local  debates,  in  the  exultant  speeches  of  recklesa 
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clerffvmen,  and  in  the  energy  with  which  the  Church  of  England  Durham,  South  Wales,  and  the  metropolis — the  very  classes,  be 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  are  pressing  forward  their  plans  of  it  observed,  by  whom  or  on  whoso  behalf  Republicanism,  Trades 
school  extension.  It  remains  for  the  country^  to  determine  Unionism,  revolutionarv  schemes,  wild  political  or  social  theories 
whether  it  is  now  going  to  acquiesce  in  the  creation  through  the  of  all  sorts  are  talked — they  might  easily,  beneficially,  by  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  of  a  number  of  vested  interests  in  directest  means  and  in  conformity  to  the  soundest  rules,  reduce 
sectarian  schools,  emancipated  from  the  control  of  the  represen-  their  expenditure,  and  so  virtually  increetse  their  vages^  by  thirtt 
tatives  of  the  people,  jret  maintained  by  the  taxation  of  the  per  cent.  And  they  might  do  this  of  their  own  mere  motion  by 
people,  and,  above  all,  in  the  hands  of  two  powerful  religious  a  simple  act  of  intelligent,  resolute,  persistent  volition,  without 

*  ^  Tinetila  fr.  frOA  rr/W«rnTinAnf  anA  frt  frAA  t.hrtllorVlt  linSA.Mincr  anAiAtV  withrkllt  Hamanriinr*  an  a/l^lUInnal  aVtSIISnM 


battle  between  reason  and  dogma,  who  will  feel  it  essential  to 
warn  Mr  Gladstone  at  this  crisis  how  great  and  irreparable  is  the 
mischief  he  is  doing,  and  how  serious  are  the  dangers  into  which 
he  is  dragging  his  party.  The  disaffection  of  the  Nonconformists 
towards  the  Liberal  chief  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  element  in  the 


wuaoui,  traversing  one  principle  ot  tne  most  rigid  political 
economy,  without  any  political  action  whatever.  And  if  they 
would  only  do  this,  evary  social  problem  that  now  harasses  thent 
and  gravels  the  statesman  and  philanthropist  alike  would,  ipso 
facto^  be  solved,  or  be  placed  in  the  way  of  speedy  and  certain 
solution.  And  if  the  Legislative  and  Administrative  authorities 


political  complications  of  the  day,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  that  dis-  respectively  did  their  part  likewise,  simpljr  in  the  way  of  facilt- 
affection  wliich  makes  it  perilous  to  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  official  tation  and  encouragement,  ere  a  generation  passed  away  the 


supporters.  If  the  Nonconformists  were  to  secede  from  the  Liberal 
ranks  for  some  pique  of  a  personal  nature,  or  through  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  some  selfish  ambition,  they  might  indeed  drive  a 
minister  from  office  for  a  few  months,  but  they  could  not  shake 
his  power  in  the  country.  Now,  however,  the  case  is  very  different. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  disruption  of  the  party— and  it  rests  with  Mr 
Gladstone  to  say  whether  there  shall  be  or  not— the  constituencies 
will  see  clearly  that  those  who  have  seceded  have  done  so  upon 
questions  of  principle  vitally  implicated  in  the  whole  framework 
of  Liberal  policy,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  party,  trafficking 
with  their  competitors  for  place  in  compromises  and  concessions, 
have  broken  faith  with  their  political  creed  and  with  those  who 
placed  them  in  power.  What  the  result  may  be  to  individuals, 
should  such  an  appeal  to  the  country  take  place,  we  know  not, 
and  wc  do  not  greatly  care,  but  we  feel  assured  that  it  is  not  those 
who  have  adhered  to  principle  who  will  lose  either  influence  or 
character  in  the  conflict. 

The  Westminster  has  an  excellent  article  on  “  The 
Political  Disabilities  of  Women.**  The  Edinburgh  discusses 
“  The  Church,  the  Land,  and  the  Liberals  ”  in  a  rather 
desultory  way,  with  the  object  of  showing  that  clerical  and 


artisan  classes  would  be  sober,  they  would  be  educated,  they 
would  be  well  housed,  they  would  be  happy ;  and,  to  sum  up  all, 
they  would  be  capitalists,  and  might  determine  the  great  con¬ 
troversy  between  capital  and  labour  (which  now  menaces  social 
peace  and  order)  in  their  own  way ;  or,  more  probably,  might 
discover  that  it  had  melted  away  in  the  healthier  conditions  of  a 
satisfied  and  prosperous  community. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  notice  several  inte¬ 
resting  literary  and  miscellaneous  articles  that  are  in  this 
month*s  reviews.  The  Quarterly  writes  on  “  The  Drama 
in  England;**  on  **The  Latest  Development  of  Literary 
Poetry,**  d  propos  of  Mr  Swinburne,  Mr  Rossetti,  and 
Mr  Morris ;  on  “  Forster*s  Life  of  Dickens ;  **  on  “  Sir 
Henry  Holland *s  Recollections  ;**  and  on  **  Marco  Polo  and 
Travels  in  his  Footsteps.**  The  Edinburgh  also  has  an 
article  on  Marco  Polo,  besides  others  on  **  Tylor  on  Primi¬ 
tive  Culture,**  on  “  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle’s  History  of 
Painting,**  and  on  “Mr  Browning’s  Balaustion.**  In  tho 
British  Quarterly  there  are  essays  on  “  Lanfrey’s  History 


*Elze,  Karl.— Lord  Bfron;  a  Biography.  With  a  Critical  Etaay  on  hla 
Place  in  Literature.  Tran^atcd,  with  the  Author’s  ^auction,  and 
Edited  with  Notes.  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile.  (8to,  pp.  xxii, 
510,  lOs )  Murray. 

Galloway.  W.  B.— Physical  Facts  and  Scriptural  Becord ;  or,  Eighteen 
l*roposition8  for  Geologists.  (8vo,  pp.  viii,  205.)  Rivingtons. 

Hunter,  Kev.  John.— Shskespeare's  Heury  the  Eighth;  with  Introductory 
Remarks  and  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xi, 
1.32.)  Longmana _ •  ,  ^ 


agricultural  interests  are  too  much  bound  up  with  Toryism,  of  Napoleon  the  First,**  on  “  Mahomet,**  on  “  Beethoven,” 
and  that  the  Liberals — that  is,  .the  Whigs — ought  so  to  and  on  **  The  Speaker’s  Commentary ;  **  and  the  WesU 
handle  matters  as  that  they  may  rob  their  opponents  of  minster  treats,  among  other  subjects,  of  **  The  Development 
some  of  their  tools.  If  not,  says  the  Edinburgh^  alas  for  of  Belief.” 

England  !  “  We  make  no  account  of  dilettante  revolution-  '  ' 

ists,  the  fashionable  spouters  of  Republicanism,  who  may  BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

strut  their  little  hour  on  provincial  platforms  and  enjoy  _ 

their  brief  span  of  existence  ;  but  behind  them,  *  unmea-  „  t  «  ^  i  _ _ _ 

.,*,.*  ,1  ,  ,  Brown,  J.  Baldwin.— Our  Morals  and  Manners.  First  Series.  (Crown 

surea  in  height,  undistinguished  in  form,  looms  the  dread  8vo,  pp.  132.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

spectre  of  the  International,  a  monster  whose  power  may  pp. tbelr  Rights  and  our  Dutietv 

he  over-rated,  but  which  has  civen  a  terrible  earnest  of  its  Children's  Birthday  Text-b^k.  (.32mo,  pp.  127.)  Cassell, 
disposition  to  work  mischief.’*  Whig  essays  are  hardly  734^1^1?  M "i^iUnySg^^  Second  Year.  (Roya  Svo,  pp.  ii, 

likely  to  crush  thU  monster.  Nor  will  it  done  by  such  with  fhlrtToS;  rist*. 

articles  as  that  on  **  The  Proletanat  on  a  False  Scent,  in  (Fcap.  8vo,pp.  05,38.)  Casseii. 

the  Quarfey/y,  the  writer  of  which  seems  really  to  know  ®‘^?vTpp^  With Twenty-flveriates.  (Fcap. 

very  little  of  the  monster  that  he  attacks  by  the  very  DisraeU,’ Beniamin.— Lord  George  Bentinck:  a  Political  Biography. 

i.,*.  .  •  r  j  •  ■*1.  1  Ml  Eighth  Edition,  Revised.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv,  422,  Os.)  Longmans, 

common,  but  tery  unwise,  process  of  modern  giant-killers —  Dod’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of  Great  BHtain  and  Ireland 

vituperation  and  misrepresentation.  The  Jack  of  the  story-  taker^^*  Year.  (heap.  8vo,  pp.  832,  los.  cd.)  Whit* 

books  killed  his  foes  by  laying  traps  for  them  and  catching  •Elze,  Karl.— Lord  Byron;  a  Biography,  with  a  Critical  Essay  on  hla 
u..  1  •  •  •  X  xi.  •  J  XL  °  Place  In  Literature.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  ^auction,  and 

tuem^  asLep,  not  b3f  sticking  pins  into  their  legs  and  then  ■  Edited  with  Notes,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile.  (8vo,  pp.  xxii, 

running  away.  This  article,  however,  is  not  altogether  ^  ^  *  a  a  ^  ^  vt  u*  « 

„i  Ti  X  XL  T  j  m  ry  e  Galloway,  w.  B.— Physical  h acts  and  Scriptural  Record ;  or.  Eighteen 

maae  up  ol  abuse.  Its  sneers  at  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  i*roiwsition8  for  Geologists.  (8vo,  pp.  viu,  265.)  Rivingtons. 

Association  Trade-Unionism  nnd  ofcht^r  false  scpnta ’»  nro  Hunter,  Rev.  John.-Shakespoare’s  Heury  the  Eighth;  with  Introductory 
i  *1  Y  °  oiner  raise  seems  are  Remarks  and  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notet.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xi, 

unsuppoited  by  argument,  and,  therefore,  worthless ;  but  i-32.)  Longmans.  .  .  „ 

it  repeat,  very  prope.Iy  what  cannot  be  said  too  oftenabout 

use  lhan  Mrf<Ilt.d  br- Th.  Lauret  Wr«tb.  (Sro.  pp.  too.  la.  Sd.> 

use  than  now  they  do  of  the  resources  within  their  reach :  HMlandCo. 

thil  .1!’"“"  'T  ”"<*  5^  Rriormatioa.  (Crow.  Sro.  pp. 

iiiui  ine  aggregate  income  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country  Marsliall.  Hamilton.— Men  Were  Deceivers  Ever.  A  History.  In  Two 
may  be  taken  at  about  300, (K'0, 000/.  Mr  Smiles  (as  shown  in  an  Volumes.  (Crow  n  8to,  pp.  257, 25.3,  218.)  Chapman  and  Halt 

earlier  portion  of  this  article)  estimates,  on  pretty  sure  data,  that  Neale,  E.  Vanslttart.— Dws  Longevity?  (Crown  8vo, 

jlie  expenditure  of  those  classes  in  drink  and  tobacco  cannot  PhilpI*R?Kemp.^uS  Scholasticus:  Sons  and  Daughters;  a  Guide  to 
oe  less  Ilian  (»0, 000,000/.,  of  which  two-thirds,  or  40,000,000/.,  J’arents  in  the  4lhoice  of  Educational  Institutions,  preparatory  to 

must  be  deemed  to  be  excessive^ — that  is,  extravagant  and  noxious.  Professional  or  other  occupation  of  their  Children.  (8vo,  pp.  vi,  804, 

hlo  be°onU  *';*'•*"  Beld.''S“t.“''Mv.e.-The  FtagM  of  Firte.  A  Rom.ii«.  I.  Two 

Ij  lo  ue  only  thirty  millions.  It  thus  appears  that  the  working  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  287,  315, 2ls.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Classes  spend  ten  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  in  needless  and  mis-  Row,  A.  Jyram. — Christianity  and  Education  in  India.  (Crown  Sro,  pp. 

dilw...  cent.  IS  lost  to  them  by  the  unsound  con-  Twenty  Engravings  and  Fifty  Woodcuts.  WUh  a  Preliminary  Essay 

uiiiou  01  the  retail  system  which  supplies  their  weekly  consnmp-  and  Notices  of  the  Artists.  (Royal  4to,  pp.  vill,  188, 85e.)  Virtue 

lion.  It  appeals,  moreover,  that  a  proportion*  of  their  means —  „  ,  m.  ^  w  a  v  s 

certainly  not  less  than  fivo  npr  wml  nmh.hlv  miirh  yiA.m*  Spirit  of  Praise,  The:  a  CollecUon  of  Hymns,  Old  and  New.  Selected 

ten— is  wastPf!  kI  probably  much  nearer  Arranged  by  the  Author  of  ‘Golden  ThoughU  from  Golden 

nv.wi,  by  mere  unthnft,  that  is,  by  unskilful  or  careless  Fountaina^  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv,  522,  7s.  6d.)  Warae. 

maraeiing,  housekeeping,  and  cooking.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  a  •Stephens,  Rev.  W.  R.  W.— Saint  Chrysostom,  His  Life  and  TimM :  a 
yge  section  of  them,  another  voluntary  and  unprofitable  mulct  ^*****^**  Century.  With 

«pon  them  in  the  shape  of  contributions  to  Trades  yong?/charlci  l?uke.-*Three  Centuries  of  English  Literatura  (Crown 
uioiis  ana  strikes  (a  tax  secretly  resented,  as  we  well  know,  by  8vo,  pp.  xxi,  649,  7a  6d.)  Longmans, 

ousands  who  yet  find  themselves  practically  ybreed  to  pay  it).  [•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.) 

ouesdon  ‘o  We  hope  some  day  to  have  the  opportunity  of  looking 

q  estion  its  accuracy, — that  at  least  as  regards  the  inanufac-  .  .  .i  r  ^ 

‘uring  and  artisan  class— the  skilled  or  half-skilled  labourers  of  detail  at  Mr  Diaraeli  8  Lord  Oeorge  Bentvfi^t  a  Foliiical 
Axtneashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  i$raffurdshirc,  Northumberland,  Biography^  as  an  illustration  of  its  author  8  politics 


Jennings,  G-  H.,  and  W.  S.  Johnstone.— A  Book  of  Parliamentary  Anee 
dote.  Compiled  from  Authentic  Sources.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vii,  407, 
^0  \  C!aS8€U* 

McCauL  Miss,  Edited  by.- The  Laurel  Wreath.  (8to,  pp.  100,  Is.  6d.> 
Hail  and  Co. 

Maitland,  Edward.— How  to  Complete  the  Reformation.  (Crown  Sro,  pp- 
44,  Od.)  Ramsgate  :  Thomas  Scott. 

Marshall.  Hamilton.— Men  Were  Deceivers  Ever.  A  History.  In  Two 
Volumes.  (Crow  n  8to,  pp.  257, 25.3,  218.)  Chapman  and  Halt 

Neale,  E.  Vanslttart.— Docs  alorality  depend  on  Longevity  ?  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  17,  ^.)  l^msgute:  Thomas  Scott. 

Philp,  R.  Kemp.— Index  Scholasticus:  Sons  and  Daughters;  a  Guide  to 
I’arents  in  the  SSioice  of  Educational  Institutions,  preparatory  to 
Professional  or  other  Occupation  of  their  Children.  (8vo,  pp.  vi,  50«, 
Virtue  and  Co. 

Reid,  Captain  Mayne.— The  Finger  of  Fate.  A  Romance.  In  Two 
Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  287,  315, 218.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Row,  A.  Jyram.— Christianity  and  Education  in  India.  (Crown  Sro,  pp. 
26,  5d.)  Ramsgate :  Thomas  Scott 

•Scott,  William  B.— The  British  School  of  Scnlpture.  Illustrated  by 
Twenty  Engravings  and  Fifty  Woodcuts.  With  a  Preliminary  Essay 
and  Notices  of  the  Artists.  (Royal  4to,  pp.  viii,  138,  85e.)  Virtue 
and  Co. 

Spirit  of  Praise,  The :  a  Collection  of  Hymns,  Old  and  New.  Selected 
and  Arranged  by  the  Author  of  ‘Golden  Thonghto  from  Golden 
Fountaina*^  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv,  522,  7s.  6d.)  Wame. 

•Stephens,  Rev.  W.  R.  W.- Saint  Chrysostom,  His  Life  and  Times :  a 
Sketch  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire  in  the  Fourth  Century.  With 
a  Portrait.  (8vo,  pp.  xiv,  474,  15s.)  Murray.  .  ^  ^ 

Yonge,  Charles  Duke. — Three  Centuries  of  English  Literatura  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xxi,  649,  7a  6d.)  Longmans. 

[•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.) 

We  hope  some  day  to  have  the  opportunity  of  looking 
in  detail  at  Mr  Disraeli’s  Lord  George  Bentinxikt  a  Political 


/ 
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wliioh  lie  woald  have  ni  eonaider  to  be  the  same  now  as 
it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  But,  for  the  present,  it  is 
enough  to  record  the  publication  of  the  eighth  edition  as 
a  companion  rolume  to  the  reprint  of  his  norels.  Mr 
Disraeli  says  that,  before  sending  it  to  press  again,  he  has 
**  critically  perused  ’’  his  creation,  and  that  the  conviction 
he  has  arrived  at  is,  that  it  is  Very  good.  **  A  severe 
scrutiny  has  convinced  me  that  the  statements  of  fact  in 
this  work  are  rigidly  accurate.  But  what  gratifies  me 
most  is  the  impartial  spirit  in  which  the  motives  of  indi- 
viduals  and  parties  are  considered  and  described.  To 
•every  individual  justice  is  done.  After  twenty  years,  the 
character  of  Sir  Itobert  Peel  appears  to  me  to  be  more  true 
than  any  which  has  appeared  of  that  eminent  man.” 

Messrs  Jennings  and  Johnstone  seem  hardly  to  have 
thought  so.  Out  of  eleven  cuttings  about  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  their  Booh  of  Parliofittentary  Anecdote  only  one  is  from 
Mr  Disraeli’s  work.  It  has,  however,  furnish^  a  few  other 
paragraphs  for  this  compilation,  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  with  much  care  and  a  good  deal  of  discrimina- 
iion.  In  it  are  collected  a  great  store  of  anecdotes  and 
illustrative  passages  about  the  history  of  Parliament,  and 
the  character  and  bearing  of  its  leading  members,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present.  It  is  well  arranged, 
and  contains  plenty  of  entertaining  matter  for  occasional 
reading.  We  may  quote  from  it  this  paragraph  about  the 
origin  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  has  lately  been  very 
properly  protested  against ; 

Tm  Aot  for  LiCBsenfo  Plats. — In  the  course  of  the  session 
1737,  Oiffard  fthe  manager  of  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre)  brought 
to  Sir  Robert  waloole  a  farce  called  the  **  Golden  Rump,"  which 
had  been  proposea  for  exhibition ;  **  but  it  is  uncertain,"  says 
Coxe  in  his  *  Life  of  Walpole,’  from  whose  narrative  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  are  taken,  **  whether  the  intentions  of  the  manager 
were  to  request  his  advice  on  this  occasion,  or  to  extort  a  sum  of 
money  to  prevent  its  representation."  The  Minister,  however, 
paid  the  profits  which  might  have  accrued  from  the  performance, 
and  detained  the  copy.  He  then  made  extracts  of  the  most 
exceptionable  passages,  abounding  in  profaneness,  sedition, 
and  blasphemy,  which  he  read  in  the  House.  Leave  was 
accordingly  given  to  bring  in  a  licensing  bill,  which  was 
introduced  on  the  20th  May,  read  the  24th,  a  second  time  on 
the  26th,  and  finally  passed  on  the  1st  of  June.  With  equal  des¬ 
patch  the  measure  passed  through  its  various  stages  in  the 
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Upper  House,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  2l8t. 

[We  are  compelled  to  defer,  until  next  week,  the 
remainder  of  our  notices  of  current  literature.] 
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CENTRAL  URUGUAY  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

OF  MONTEVIDEO, 

FROM  MONTEVIDEO  TO  DDRAZNO. 


Thlrdlj,  4261,000,  oonsUting  of  i,420  Dcferrod  Ordinarr  Shares  oi  460 
held  in  Uruguay,  and  entitled  to  Dlridend  only  after 
the  Preference  Shares  ^ve  reoeired  7  per  cent,  on  each  460 
Share. 

The  inter^  of  the  Shares  now  offered  is  fully  ooTtred  by  the  Government 

Biarantee  of  7  per  cent  on  the  portion  of  Railway  between  Santa  Lucia  and 
urazno,  and  the  surplus  of  such  guarantee  on  the  first  40  miles  of  the  line 
(now  in  course  of  construction)  from  Montevideo  to  Santa  Lucia,  remaining 


of  15  940  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  PREFERENCE 


JL  SHARKS  of  450  EACH,  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  Company 

^iiJ^*wblch*a’ Minimum  Dividend  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  is  secured  by 
^*the  Government  of  Urugnay  Guarantee  of  £700  per  annum  per  Stotute 
Mile  for  40  years,  attaching  as  each  separate  Section  of  the  Line  is 
^ned  for  'n^c;  and,  in  the  meantime,  out  of  funds  retained  for  the 

are  further  entitled  to  equal  participation  with  the  Ordinary 
Sb^  in  the  surplus  profits,  after  the  latter  shall  hare  received  7  per 

PRICK  OF  ISSUE,  £88  16e.  PER  SHARE  OF  £60, 

Givinra  Minimum  Return  of  upwards  of  Nine  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on 
^  the  Amount  Invested. 


^ter  payment  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  (charged  solely  thereon)  m 
the  above  obligations ;  and  it  has  the  foitber  security  of  the  traffic  of  the 
Railway. 

_  These  Shares  are  further  entitled  to  equal  participation  with  the  Ordinary 


Shares  in  the  surplus  profits,  sdter  the  latter  shaU  Mve  reeved  7  per  cent. 

At  the  issue  pslce  of  436  16e.  these  Shares  will  pay  the  Subscriber  a 
Minimum  Intei^t  of  upwards  of  Nine  per  cent,  per  annum  vrith  the  double 
seonrity  of  the  Guarantee  of  the  OovemoMiit  for  40  years  and  of  the  Traffio 
of  the  Railway. 

The  prospecU  of  the  Railway  may  be  Judged  of  from  the  aecompanylng 


London  and  River  Plate  Bank  (Limited),  are  authorised  to  receive 
iptions  for  the  above,  payable  as  follows : 

5  0  per  Share  applied  for,  payable  on  Application, 
j  0  „  „  .1  on  Allotment. 

7  10  .  ..  »  >872. 

7 10  August,  1872,  less  half-ysar's 

Interest. 

7  10  ..  „  „  1st  November,  1872. 

{  6  ’  2.  ist  February,  1873. 


official  documents,  but  a  comparison  with  the  Railways  already  constructed 
in  the  Argentine  States  afford  the  heat  test  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
the  traffic. 

The  Central  Uruguay  Railway  is  most  similar  in  its  circnmstances  to  the 
Buauos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway,  each  starting  from  the  Capital  and 
Shipping  Port  of  a  vast  and  fertile  ooontry,  viz.,  in  one  case  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  other  from  Montevideo,  and  running  for  more  than  100  miles 
directly  into  the  heart  of  the  interior. 

4100  invested  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Sonthem  Rail¬ 
way  is  now  worth  £185,  earning  a  present  dividend  of  £9 
per  cent  annum  on  an  actual  cost  of  upwards  of 
411,000  per  mile. 

£100  Invested  in  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  of  Monte¬ 
video,  now  issued  at  £77  Ids.,  giving  a  minimum  guaranteed 
interest  of  £0  per  cent  per  annum,  on  a  cost  of  £7,750  per 
mile. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  RaUways  on  the  left  or  Montovidean  bank  of 
the  River  Plate  should  not  be  as  remunerative  as  those  on  the  right  or 
Buenos  Ayres  bank  of  that  river,  and  the  value  of  the  Shares  may  therefore 
be  expects  to  assimilate. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Company  provide  for  its  representation  in  Monte¬ 
video  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  of  which  the  astoal  Chairman  is  Benor  Don 
Joachim  Reqaena,  LL.D.,  Government  Advocate  of  the  Interior  and 
Fli.ance,  and  Senor  Alexander  M.  Cervantes,  LL.D.,  ex-Minister  of 
Finance,  is  Deputy-Chairman ;  they  are  assisted  by  colleagues  whose  in¬ 
fluential  position  in  the  country,  both  as  large  landed  proprietors  and  as 
representing  other  important  local  interests,  affords  a  satisfactory  guarantee 
for  an  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the  (Jompany. 

A  Supplemental  Contract  of  the  Ckunpany,  approved  ^  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  provides  for  the  relative  duties  of  the  Tnisteee  and  London  Board. 
Those  of  the  former  are  confined  to  the  receipt  of  the  Capital  offered  for 
subscription,  and  its  disbursement  against  the  certificates  of  the  Engineer. 
The  Directors  in  London  will  hold  office  till  the  first  General  Meeting  of 
the  Company  in  Montevideo,  when  they  retire,  but  will  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

llie  London  Board  will  consist  of  three  Directors  (of  whom  one  will 
retire  annually  by  rotation),  who  will  represent  the  English  Shareholders  in 
all  matters  and  questions  r^uiring  to  be  initiated  in  London.  Copies  of 
all  the  minutes,  reports  and  official  documents  of  the  Directors  in  Monte¬ 
video  affecting  the  Company,  are  to  be  regularly  transmitted  to  the  London 


£38  16 

DIBRCT0R8  IN  LONDON. 

John  Fair,  Esq.,  Consol  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Director  of  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway  Company. 

Loftos  A.  Fitzwygram.  Esq.,  89  Rcoleston  smiare,  S.W. 

George  W.  Drabble,  Esq.  (Chairman  of  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank, 
imd  Director  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway  Company.) 

BNOINBBR. 

James  Brnnlees,  Esq.,  C.E.,  5  Tictoria  street,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  London. 

80LICITOBB. 

Messrs  Cope,  Rose,  and  Pearson,  26  Great  George  street,  Westminster, 
London.  S.W. 

BANC  E  ns. 

Messrs  Olyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  67  Lombard  street,  E.C.,  Loodon. 

SBCRBTABT. 

S.  J.  NiooUe,  Esq. 

omcBS. 

4  Grsat  Winchester-street  buildings,  K.C.,  London. 

TBV8TBBB  TOR  TUB  PRBFXBBNCB  BHAB1HOLDBR8  DURING  TUB  CONSTRUCTION 
OP  THB  RAILWAY. 

George  W.  Drabble,  Esq. 

Loftus  A.  F'ltzwygram,  Esq. 

Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  M.P. 


The  sum  required  to  meet  the  first  two  years’  Interest  will  be  retained  by 
the  Loudon  and  River  Plate  Bank,  Limited,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  Nine  per  cent.  )  er  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  on 
1st  August  and  1st  February,  will  be  allowed  on  each  instalment  from 
dates  of  payment  thereof  until  the  Shart's  are  fully  paid  up,  when  the 
Seven  percent,  interest  on  the  £.'K)  Share,  equal  to  Nine  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  invested,  will  accrue.  The  first  payment  of  interest  will  take  place 
on  let  August,  1872. 

Subscribers  may  anticipate  calls  on  any  of  the  dates  of  payment  under 
discount  at  the  rale  of  £4  per  cent  per  annum  on  amounts  paid  in 
anticipation. 


lutions  proposed  to  be  submitted  in  time  for  the  English  Shareholders  and 
Directors  to  signify  their  wishes  thereon,  and  to  vote  at  the  meetinga 

Thus  an  effective  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Company  is 
secured  for  the  English  Proprietary. 

Certified  copies  oi  the  Original  and  Supplemental  Concessions  and  Laws, 
and  certified  Engllsli  Translations  of  the  same,  and  the  Contracts  with 
Messrs  Waring  Brothers,  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors,  Messrs 
C<^,  Rose,  and  Pearson,  26  Great  George  street,  Westminster. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in 
full,  without  deduction. 

In  default  of  payment  of  the  snm  due  on  allotment,  or  any  of  the  subse- 
Quent  instalments,  the  allotment  and  all  payments  made  will  be  liable  to 


chief  town  and  principal  depot  of  the  Interior,  forming  a  central  Trunk  Rail- 
of  128  miles  in  length  for  the  State  of  Uruguay. 

The  Concession  is  in  perpetuity  with  a  Government  Guarantee  of  £700 
TOr  mile  per  annum  for  forty  years  attaching  as  each  separate  Section  of  the 
Milway  is  op<>ned  for  traffic,  whether  the  remaiuing  portions  (if  any)  shall 
be  completed  or  not. 

The  Concession  thus  presents  this  favourable  feature,  that  each  of  the 
options  may  be  regarded  as  a  separate  Railway  complete  in  itself,  since 
When  completed,  it  obtains  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  Government 
yuarantee  of  7  per  cent.,  and,  by  opening  up  a  fresh  zone  of  country,  has  a 
*•”’  of  traffic  beyond  the  guarantee. 

“fst  Section  alrejuiy  opened  for  traffio  shows,  by  the  subjoined 
Imports  recently  publishca  by  the  Trustees,  nett  returns  from  passenger 
xrainc  alone  more  than  the  Government  xuarantee  :  in  fact,  nearlv  at  the 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION 


Statute  Mile  lor  40  years,  attaching  as  each  separate  Section  of  the 
Line  is  open  for  Traffic ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  out  of  Funds  reserved 
for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  ^ 

These  Shares  ate  torther  entitled  to  equal  participation  with  the  Ordinary 
Shares  in  the  Surplus  profits,  after  the  latter  shall  have  received 
7  per  cent. 

To  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  Limited. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  and  Co.  the  sum 
of  £  ,  bemg  a  deposit  of  £5  per  Share  on  , 

Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  of  £60  each  of  the  Central  Uruguay 
Railway  Company  of  Montevideo,  issued  at  £38  I6s.  per  Share,  I  request 
you  will  allot  me  that  number  of  the  aaid  Shares,  and  I  engage  to  pay 
that  or  any  smaller  number  you  may  allot  me,  on  the  terms  of  the  Pro¬ 
spectus,  dated  the  18th  January,  1872. 

Name  in  full  . 

Address  . 


Deeoriptiou. 
Date . 
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OUNDAY  I^TUBE  SOCIETY, 

O  8T  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM 
TLACK.  .  . 

To-morrow  (Sundiij)  afternoon,  at  4  precitei]r, 
A.  H.  GREEN,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  (Cambridge),  F.G.S. 
of  her  Mfljestr’s  Geological  Survey,  on  “Ice,  at 
a  Geological  Agent,  specially  with  regard  to  the 
way  In  which  it  has  left  its  mark  on  the  scenery 
of  the  Rritish  Isles.” 

3Icmbcr8’  annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at 
the  door.  Id.,  6d.,  and  (reserved  seats)  Is. 


13  £V.  CHABLES  VOYSEY.— St 

it  Geonre’s  Hall.  DIVINE  SERVICE 
EVERY  SUNDAY  MORNING  at  11.  Entrance 
for  free  admission  in  Langham  place ;  for  reserved 
seats  in  Mortimer  street.  Reserved  seats,  10s.  Od. 
i>‘r  quarter.— Apply  to  F.  A.  Hanbury,  Esq., 
M.A..  24  Old  square,  Lincoln’s  inn,  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  “  Voper  Establishment  Fund.”  Con¬ 
tributions  to  this  fund  to  be  sent  to  J.  Turle, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  30  Finchley  road,  N.W.,  Hon. 
Tr<  asurer  pro  tem. 


T30YAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS, 

JL  t  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

Tiie  Exhibition  of  the  VTorks  of  the  Old  Masters, 
together  with  works  of  deceased  Masters  of  the 
British  School,  is  NOW  OPEN.  Admittance 
(fniin  Nine  till  Dusk),  One  Shilling.  Catalogue, 
Sixpence.  Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A., 

Secretary. 


Geological  mineralogy, 

KINO’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  Professor 
TKNN.VNT,  F.G.8..  will  commence  the  second 
or  PRACTICAL  DIVISION  of  his  LECTURES 
on  JIINERALS  and  ROCKS,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  Januarv  24th.  The  Lectures  will  be 
continued  on  each  succeeding  Friday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  0  am.  Fee  £2  2s. 

A  shoitcr  course  on  the  same  subject  will 
be  given  on  Thursday  evenings  at  6  o’clock. 
F.ie  £1  Is. 

PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION  In  Mineralogy 
and  Geology  is  given  by  Professor  TENNANT  at 
his  residence,  149  Strand,  W.C. 


ATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


XrORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 

1 N  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(EsUblished  1809.) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MfLLIONS. 
Accumul.ited  Funds  .  .  .  £2,838,118 

Annual  Revenue  .  .  .  801,801 


DIRECTORS. 


JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
P.  du  Pr^  Grenfell.  Esq.  I  Jas.  Du  Ituisson,  Esq. 


A.  Klockmanii,  Esq. 
E.  Cohen,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Baron  J.  H.  W. 
Schroetler. 


George  Young,  Esq. 
Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 
Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq, 
De  I  George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 
Richard  Baring,  Esq. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjab,  K.C.B.,  G.S.I. 
Manager  of  Fire  Department — O.  H.  WHYTING. 


Foreign  Superintendent — G.  H.  BURNETT. 
Manager  of  Life  Department — J.  OWEN. 
Secretary— F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager— DAVID  SMITH. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
foundea,  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act.  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  n  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accurau- 
Intcd  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  oifered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  .31st  l>ec<-mber,  1871. 

I’olicies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  nil  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insurt'd  at  tlie  most  moderate  Rates. 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1809  amounted  to 
£505,42^. 

Prospectuses  and  every  infonnatlon  can  be 
obtained  at  the 


riiYsiciAN— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn  road.  King's 
cross,  on  Bfoudays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  fh>m  Six  till 
Nine. 

Average  number  of  oases  under  treatment  1,000 
weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 


P ANGER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 
V.^  and  107  Piccadilly,  W.— SUBSCRIPTIONS 
will  bo  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous, 
and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

Trea.su rer— Geo.  T.  llertslet.  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  H.W. 

Bankers — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Sec. 


CHIEF  OFFICES, 

London  .  .  .61  Threadneedle  street.  E.C. 

West- End  Office  8  Watei  lo  *  place.  S  W. 

Edinburgh  .  .  .64  Princes  street. 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  AND’ LONDON 

J-  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Cornhill,  Chari ng-cross,  London  ;  aud  1,  Dale 
street,  Liverpool. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  February  21th, 
1871,  the  report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  1870 
showed  that — 

The  Fire  Premiums  were .  £931,728 

The  New  Life  Premiums,  £16,099;  and 

the  total  .  268,08.) 

The  Annuities  payable  .  58,l.‘l7 

The  Invested  Funds . 3,859,392 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and 
Res  Sec. 


THE 

LONDON  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

FOB 

WOMEN^S  SUFFRAGE. 

Executive  Committee. 


Hon.  President. -JOHN  STUART  3IILL,  Esq. 


W.  D.  Christie,  Esq.,  C.R. 

.'Ira  H.  Fawcett. 

'I'hos.  Hare.  Esq. 

1  i-ofessor  W.  A.  Hunter. 

,1.  Macdonell,  Esq. 

I’rofcssor  G.  Croom  Robertson. 
Mrs  H.  S.  Roby. 

Wm.  T.  Tiioniton,  Esq. 

Mrs  Westlake. 

E.  D.  J.  Wilson,  Esq. 


lion.  Fecretaries.— Mrs  W.  BURRURY,  and 
Miss  OR  ME,  81  Avenue  road,  N.  W. 

Hon.  Treasurer — Mrs  W.  BURBURY,  15  St 
Georire’i  terrace,  Gloucester  road,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  W. 

Members  of  the  Society  are  reminded  that  the 
annual  subscriptions  are  due,  and  may  be  sent  to 
the  Ilou.  Treasurer.  I’ersons  may  become  Mem¬ 
bers,  who  aiiprove  the  object  of  the  Society,  and 
•ubscribe  Is  or  upwards  annually. 

A  number  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  hare  kindly 
volunteered  to  give  Lectures  on  tlie  Extension  of 
the  Parliainentary  Suffrage  to  Women  House¬ 
holders.  They  are  prepared  to  lecture  gratuitously 
to  Societies  or  Institutions  giving  Courses  if 
Public  Lc-ctures.  Societies  desiring  to  have  the 
benefit  of  such  Lectures  are  requested  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  Hon.  See.,  Miss  Orme,  81  Avenue 
r->ad  N.W. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COilPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parocls  by  their 
Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR  ) 
MALTA  j 

A  L  E  X  A  N-  I 
DRIA  ( 

ADEN  ( 

BO.MBAY  ) 
OALLE  'I 
MADRAS  I 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG  > 
SINGAPORE  I 
CHINA  I 

JAPAN  J 

I 

AUSTRALIA  I 
NEW  ZEA-  ) 
LAND  j 


From  South¬ 
ampton. 

Every  Tliurs- 
day,  at  2  p.m. 

Every  Tliurs- 
day,  at  2  p  in . 

Thursday,  Jan.  ^ 
4,  at  2  p.in., 
and  every] 
alternate' 
Thursday 
tliereafter. 

Thursday,  Jan. ) 
18,  at  2  p  m  ,  j 
and  every  I 
fourth  Thurs-  j 
day  there- ! 
after.  J 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Sfonday 
at  5  a.ra. 

3fonday,  Jan. 
1.'),  at  5  a  m., 
and  every 
alternate 
Mondaythere 
after. 

Monday,  Jan. 
29,  at  5  a. III., 
and  every 
fourth  Mon¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  .steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  Is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  {lorts  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  mouths  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  G  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italiau  Railway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  ut  the  Company’s 
Offioes,  122  Lcadenhall  street,  I^ndon,  or  Oriental 
]  laoe,  Southampton. 


DEBENTURES  at  6, 5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

—The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  loiter  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

jL  street  and  Charing  cross,  London.  Estab¬ 
lished  1782. 

lhx)mpt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements, 
lusurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


T  M  PERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COilPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £1,600, OOa  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 


RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  clfeclive  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
tlie  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  ana  PATENT 
LEVER,  litting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cjinnot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Trusa 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  bv  post,  ou 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY. 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16e.,  21a,  26s.  6d.,  and 
218.  c'd.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  Od.,  428.,  and  528..Cd. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  42a  and  52s.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
I’ost- Office,  Piccadilly. 

17LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

XL  CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  Ac.  Tliey  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
ou  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  6d., 
7a  6d.,  lOs.,  and  IGs.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACrUREB,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


IVT  OURNING. — Messrs  JAY  have 
xVX  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Bfilliners 
wlio  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Slourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dn.'ss,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purdiaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 


DRESSMAKING. 

s.  d. 

Bluking  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  6 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Triiuinings,  from .  14  6 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  6 

Making  Witiow's  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  6 

Blounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Bo<ly  Lining  . 5  5 

silk  Sleeve  Lining . . .  S  6 

Silk  Low  lk)dv  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Ikidy  LiKing  .  1  6 

Sleeve  Lining .  1  0 

Silk  Facing  . 1  104 

Petersliani  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  CoverM  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  6 

Blaking  Garilmldi .  6  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  0  0 

Sundries  .  1  0 


Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE. 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


OSLEB’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  KoomSt 
Broad  street  Established  1807. 
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Bedsteads,  bedding,  and 

furniture. — WILLIAM  S.  BUR¬ 
TONS  STOCK  of  IRON  and  BRASS  BED- 
STEADS  and  Children’s  Cots  stands  unrivalled 
either  for  extent  or  moderateness  of  prices.  'JTic 
itrddina.  manufactured  on  the  premises,  and  Bed 
Han£ln*^8  are  of  guaranteed  quality.  Patent 
lr;!!*l?edsteads.flt^  with  dovetail  joints  and 


Mahoganv.  Fancy  Woods.  Polished  and  JapaM^ 
Deal  always  on  show.  These  are  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  S  Burton  at  his  manufactory,  84  Newman 
street,  and  every  article  is  guaranteed.  China 
Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  4a  the  set  of 
Arc  pieces.  FURNITURE  for  Dining-rooms.— A 
moat  complete  assortment  is  on  show.  Easy 
cliairs,  from  37s.  (kL;  gilt  chimney  and  pier 
fflasses.  from  478.  6d. 

®  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  ^th  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  Ia,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  place :  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London,  W  The  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing  g^s  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
^gdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIA  M  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delirery  at  a  small  flxed  rate. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

aTSSZj  PSSTS. 

SoM  bf  all  D—ltrs  tbroarhoat  the  World. 


aUINIEE  WINE 

AS  SUPPUEO  TO  THE  8ICX  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  .The  suc¬ 
cess  wliich  has  attended  WATERS’  OUININE 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quinine  to  moke  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Wafers’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters'  Quinine  Wine, 
at  30s.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

OaiOINAL  MAKBRSy 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 

TyrOSE  MACHINE. — This  is  a  simple 
AT  successful  contrivance  which,  applied  to 
the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the  soft  carti¬ 
lage  of  which  the  memoer  consists,  that  an  ill- 
lormed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection.  Any 
one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price 
sent  carriage  free. -A LEX.  ROSS,  248 
High  Holborn,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps. 

(^REY  HAIR.— 248  High  Holborn, 
London.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 
pnmoccg  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  in  effect  Price  38.  6d,,  5«.  Cd.,  and  lOs  6d.; 
s^t  by  post  for  48,84,  and  144  stamps.  Alex. 
Ross  s  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hairgrower,  Ss.  Cd. 

QPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  iuerre- 
1“  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES 
DIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  .38.  Cd. ;  sent  by  post  for  .^4 
stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Hollioni,  Lon- 
don,  op^site  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye. 
3s.  Cd. ;  Face  Powder,  is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR- 

COLOUR  W  A.SH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
^ey  ualr  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
■Wlour.  Tills  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Russ.  It  is 
^  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
“  Of  the  hairbrush,  when,  in  48  hours,  greyness 
Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
London*'  ^  — 248  Ulgli  Holborn, 

T  IKE  all  grand  conceptions,  the 
.f,  •P'’oc®*3  remarkable  for  its  simpli- 
f 'Ti?" ‘  Ulobe  ’of  the  method 
**  The  Bazaar,  the  Exchange  and  3Iart, 
Household  ’  enable'^  ladies 
^  or  buv  every 

wntin.PJ  property  with  ease,  security,  and 

fheir  names  public.  Siieclmen 
®oofoining  full  directlon.s.  post  free  fi-r  two 

‘dRRM’*’-  O.ffice,  32  Wellington  str:‘et, 
o-r  iud,  Loudon. 


RICHAED  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONBERS  TO  HER  MUESTY, 

93  STRAlfD,  OPPOSITE  SOilESSBT HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

PLATE  is  a. coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
CncMicAL  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE  SILVER 
ELEUTRO-PLATED. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

King’s  and 
Fancy  Pattern. 

£  8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  a.  d.l  £  8.  d. 

12  Table  Forks 

1  11  0 

1  18  0 

2  4  0|  2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do.  . 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0  1  15  0 

12  TableSpoons 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

2  4  0  2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do.  . 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0  1  15  0 

12  Tea  do. . 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

1  2  0  1  10  0 

2  Salt  do. . 

0  2  0 

0  3  0 

0  4  0,  0  4  0 

1  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
I  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


0  0  I 
0  0  12 
0  0  7 
C  0  13 
0;  0  13 
«,  0  3 
6  0  7 
0  0  4 
G|  0  3 

011  2 


C  0  2 
0  0  11 
0  0  9 
0  0  13 
0  0  15 
6  0  5 
0  0  8 
9  0  4 
0  0  3 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets.  258.  to  50s. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

CiluD  GOOD.S  RE-SILVERED,  equal 
\J  to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

CLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quaUty, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  flfty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 
prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78. 6d. : 
nip  baths,  from  156. ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  ISs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  1^.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
28s .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
408. 

CLACK'S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE 

^  IRON  WAREHOUSE  Is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  conristent  with  quality. 

Eveiy  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  Gd.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  49.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  Gd.  to  858. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  95s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three.  Os.  to  30b. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  SOs.  to  05s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Gs.  Gd.  to  14b.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 
CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  110 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

clacks  illustrated  cata- 

lO  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Klectro-pIatiMl  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  &c.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one. 

KIN  AH  AN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brand v.  Note 
the  words  “Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

Wholes.alc  Depot,  Oa  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  >V. 


BREIDENBACH’S 

MAOASSABINE 

For  the  Hair,  not  to  be  excellfld  In  quality  or 
eflfect. 

Preserves,  restores,  and  renders  the  Hair 
soft,  glossy,  and  wavy. 

la.,  2i.  6d.,  Ss.,  lOs.,  208. 

16711  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO- 

RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
invaluable  remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  ner¬ 
vousness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exhaustion,  resulting  from  over-taxed  or  abiuKHl 
energies  whether  of  body  or  mlncL  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  4s.  Gd.,  or  four  boxes  In  one  for 
15s.;  by  post.  4s.  8d.  and  158.  4d  ;  and  maybe 
had  of  all  chemists,  and  the  sole  agents,  Mr  E. 
CLEAVER,  63  Oxfonl  street,  andMANN  and 
CO.,  39  Comhill,  London. 


(OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Vy  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggist!. 


ORNAMENTS  for  the  Drawmjif- 

room.  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  CandlesUeks,  Ink- 
stands,  Obelisks,  inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weigbts, 
Watch- stands,  Ac.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  &c.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


T\/riNERAIA)GY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

iVX  Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
can  be  had  at  2,  .5,  10,  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instmctionin  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Comfort 

FOR  THE  Afflicted.— When  the  blood 
becomes  impure  through  breathing  foul  air,  or 
through  the  imperfect  performance  of  any  bodily 
function,  the  greatest  benefit  will  be  derived  frrm 
these  Pills,  whoso  purifying,  alterative,  and  tor.io 
virtues  arp  too  well-known  to  need  any  commen¬ 
dation  here.  After  taking  a  few  doses,  a  marked 
amendment  will  be  felt  from  day  to  day,  the  appe¬ 
tite  wilt  grow  better,  the  stomach  stronger,  the 
liver  wholesomely  active,  and  the  bowels  naturally 
regular.  While  taking  these  Pills  there  is  no 
danger  of  catching  cold,  nor  arc  any.  save  the 
simplest,  precautions  (plainly  set  forth  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  use)  necessary  for  securing  the  full  bene¬ 
ficial  results  derlvablefrom  this  well-known  world- 
esteemed  medicine. 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Tliirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag^'esla  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aMrient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world 


*Wia:iTElE3:H3.A.lD’S 

SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

Best  and  cheapest,  and  most  nutritious.  Of  all 
Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8  and  9 
Lirac-street  square. 

THE  BATHS, 

ST  LAWRENCE-ON  SEA. 

THE  “GRANVILLE”  HOTEL. 

TABLE  D'hote  at  6.30. 

Boarding  Terms  £3  lOs.  per  Week.’ 


r 
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A  Purely  Tegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use, 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  Ac. 

most  excellent  tonic  fbr  the  stomach,  reanoxinf  at  once  any  irreg’^aritios  In  the  ^  the  whole 

Imdeed.  a  most  valuable  family  medldne.  Get  oirculnr,  with  full  directions  for  use,  of  any  Chenrist.  Depot,  17  Soutoaapton  row,  W.C. 


BOUDAULirS  PEPSnrE  POWDER, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  or  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE,. 
1866, 

and  supplied  to  the  Principal  Hospitals  of  ParUi 
since  1»4. 


PRINTING  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

Architects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 

painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  &c. 

10  FBATHBRSTONE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.C., 

AND 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


BOUOAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SttENRY).  is.  AND  8s, 

BOLB  MB  DAL,  PARIS  BXHIBITIOlf,  1867. 
8ILVBB  MBOAL,  18S8. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  PIUS  AND  LOZENGES,  Ss, 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persona 
travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paria. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMEBMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  throogh  all  Chemista. 


FIELD’S  AERATED  CANDLES  have  longitadinal  internal 

channels  for  the  prevention  of  guttering,  and  into  these  external  air  is 
introduced,  adding  brilliancy  to  the  flame.  Sold  in  boxes  of  12,  18,  and 
24  candles  each,  varying  in  size,  and  the  same  price  each  box. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  ai 
what  age.  JOHN  GOsNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  ^blic  in  a  mom 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  ».  each  ;  also  Ss.,  7s.  Sd.,  and  16a.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.~ 
Ai^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thame*  street,  London, 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advicb  to  Invalids.— If  yon  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assnage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regalate  the  circulating  svstems  of  the  body,  yon  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of 


TOHiV  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

eJ  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  tbe  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecay^ 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each.— Ang«  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  maybe  obtained  from  all  respectabln 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderfnl  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  heel  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  efihctnally  checks  and  arreats  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Cronp,  Agne. 

CHLORODYNE  acta  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  tbe  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effeetnally  cats  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gont,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnaham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Conj’ngham.  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Ohlorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  tbe  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  tbe  ONLY  remedv  of  an v  aerriee  was  CHLORODYNE.— See  *  Lancet,  Dec.  31,  1864. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Brownb  was 
undoubtedly  tbe  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  tbe  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untroe,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,*  18th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  la.  l4d.,  2a.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  witbont  the  words,  “  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  tbe  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

SOLB  Manufacturbr, 

J.  T*  DAVBNPORTi  33  Great  Bnssell  streett  Bloomsbnryi  London* 


FRAMPTON’S  FILL  OF  HEALTH. 

fT^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
J-  the  most  effective  Tcmedj  for  indigestios, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite^ 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disordci* 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  oeea> 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  tmly excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affectloBA 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowneas  of  the  skin,  ana 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemint  or  Medidn# 
Vendor.  Is.  l}d.  and  2».  9d.  per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILL8. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefit* 
JL  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  IIt^ 
twenty  years  of  the  present  oentuiw,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  oonsiderea  a  romwesT 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medlehie  I* 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonial* 
flrom  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  puhUo 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  oon* 
finement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
vendor.  Is.  l|cL  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES.  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
fkyoiirably  distlngnlshed  by  their  name,  are  com* 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

T£IE  “WOSOESTEBSHIBE.’* 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


polled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  g<^s,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
sqnare  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London.  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready.  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

i  J  MONTHLY  BBCORD  of  INVEST; 
MENTS ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  <w 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  mw 
Money  Markets,  Rc.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  pa^ng  from  10  to  20  per  cent 

Q.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON, 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERBINS*  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LE  A'and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
partienlarly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
PKp^ed  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  tbe 
label  used  so  many  yean,  signed 

£Nzabeth  La»enbj/. 


Agents— GROSSE  and  BLACK^HTELL,  London 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  thronghont 
the  World. 
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Ill 


the  art-journal  chapman  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


»or  FBBBOABir  (prle.>  61)  oonttins  the 
'  Ibllovring 

line  ENGRAVINGS: 

T?’  ThP  Woman  of  Samaria,  after  H.  fidejr. 
m  Amy  and  Her  Fawa.  from  the  Group  by  M. 
^  Noble. 

Contributions.— The  Ststelr  Homes 
nf^ffid-cilats>^orth.  by  S  C.  Half  F.S.  A.. 

Holbein’s  Rival  Mndonnasof  Dresden 
llly^S^stadt,  by  J.  Bsavinaton  Atkinson;  the 
^nnV^rfMilo-  The  Report  from  the  Potteries; 
TheMmM*umtof  KnstlanS^Loiceeter  Muaeu^  by 

Uewel^u™ ’  »  The  Royal 

Liewei  y  u  jj  ifftaterss  Art  in 


cLr./.Utv  iiluairateo;  \^uuivu«»  V. 

KpJ-«^dFlorei^ Cathedrals,  bv James 
nSome  illustrated;  Illustrated  Works  of  Messrs 
SSSell  Petted  and  Co.,  illustrated;  Visits  to 
PriS  Galliies-The  CollecUoa  of  Daniel 
Esq. ;  The  Holyrood  Pictures ;  Irnprore- 
ments  in  Minor  British  Industries— The  WotIcs  of 
j  A  Rhodes,  Sheffteld,  illustrated ;  Bradford 
Roclkv  Exhibition;  Schools  of  Art;  South  Kon- 
Museum-Acquisitions  of  1871;  &c.  fcc. 

••  The  Volume  for  1871  is  now  ready,  price 
318.  6d.,  bound  in  doth. 

London:  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy  lane,  and  aU 
Booluellera 

On  the  30th  inst.  Prioa  One  Shilling. 

The  temple  baji  magazine 

FOR  FEBRUARY. 

COTMW  TBh 

1.  “Good-byA  Sweethelart  1 ’*  By  Rhodu  Brough¬ 
ton,  Author  of  ‘  Cometh  up  ai  a  Flower,’ 
and  *  Red  as  a  Rote  is  She.* 

2.  Wordsworth  Impartially  Weighed. 

3.  The  Onranlst  of  St  Peters. 

4.  Floral  (^ms.  By  John  Sbeduui, 

5.  Henry  Brougham  and  Some  ot  hit  Contem¬ 
poraries. 

6.  To  Those  About  to  Marry. 

7.  Fred  Redestone’s  Bseapade. 

A  Recollections  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  and  hit 
Friends. 

9.  A  Welsh  Horse  Wedding, 
la  The  Deceased  Wife's  Sitter.  By  Sydney 
Most)m.  CIuqiB.  IZ.,  X.,  XI. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 

IJLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

n>  FEBRUARY,  1872.  No.  DCLXXVI. 
Prioo  2s.  6d. 

contbuts  t 

French  Home  Life. — No.  IV.  Food. 

A  Century  of  Great  Poets. —  No.  V.  Robert 
Bums. 

Serpent-Charming  in  Cairo. 

The  Maid  of  Sker.— Part  VII. 

Quinet's  Creation. 

An  Educational  Experiment  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Reasonable  Fears  of  the  Country. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

Na  148,  for  FEBRUARY,  price  la. 
C0NT8.VTS  or  THB  RUMBBB  : 

I.  ‘  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.’  By 
William  Black.  Author  of  ‘A  Daughter 
of  Heth,’  etc.  Chapters  IV. — VI. 

|2.  ‘  Birthday  Soaga  to  an  Old  Friend.’  By  Mary 
Brotherton.  I.  The  Bird.  II.  Home. 

3.  ’  A  Conversation.’  By  the  Author  of**  Friends  I 
in  Council.’  ' 

4.  ‘A  French  Lady  in  the  Tuilerlet.’  By  M.  de 
Witt. 

5.  ‘Strike,  bat  Hear.’ 

S’  IK  Licensing  Question  in  Sweden.’ 

7.  ‘Christina  North.’  Chapters  IX.— XL 
»  .  Jabberwock.’  By  Thomas  Cliatterton. 

9.  i’lcasant  KecolU>etion8  of  Fifty  Years’  Resi¬ 
dence  in  Ireland.’  IW  John  Hainilton,of  ! 
tA  .  Farta  VII.  and  VIII. 

10.  The  Right  Honourable  John  Bright.  M.P.’ 
By  S.  Flood  Page. 

Voiumw  I  to  XXIV.  hsndsotasly  bound  in  doth, 
price  7a  6d.  each,  now  ready. 

London.  Sold  by  all 
and  at  aU  Railway 


■pRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for 

No.  XXVI.  of  the 

^ew  Senes.  l:.ditcd  by  J.  A.  FBOUDB,  M.A 
COMTEHTS : 

nIILPa  W-  Newman. 

Last  Greenland,  By  A.  Panach,  M.D. 
TK  *  a*  a  Fine  Art.  — 

Family.  A  Dutch  Story. 
Cnn^!^*  ^  •  8baw  Lefevre. 

Indian  Affairs.— No.  III. 
Lxperienses  of  Home  Rule. 

By  Frofeasor  Owen. 

Th*.  Bepreeentation. 

®«riT»I.  By  W.  Gifford  Pal- 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  TENTH  EDITION  IS  NOW 
READY  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
DICKENS. 

BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 

Vol,  I.  1812-1842. 

Demy  8to,  with  Portraits  and  other  niastra- 
tious,  12a 


VOLTAIRE.  By  John  Mobley. 

Demy  8vo,  price  I4t. 

The  HIGHLANDS  of  CENTRAL 

INDIA  By  the  late  Captain  FORSYTH. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Map  and  Coloured  liluatra- 
tiont,  18a 

The  KERAMIC  GALLERY,  com- 

^tlng  about  Six  Hundred  Photographic 
Illustrations  of  rare,  curious,  and  choice 
examples  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present,  selected  the 
Author  from  the  British  Museum,  the  Ironth 
Kensington  Museum,  the  Geological  Mu- 
seam,  mkd  various  Private  CoUsetiona  With 
Historical  Notices  and  Descriptioaa  By 
WILLIAM  CHAFFERS.  In  two  hand¬ 
some  Volumes,  price  £4  48. 

PICTURES  of  OLD  ROME.  By 

FRANCES  ELLIOT.  New  Edition,  1  vol., 

68. 

The  DIARY  of  an  IDLE  WOMAN 

in  ITALY.  By  FRANCES  ELLIOT.  New 
Edition,  1  toL,  68. 

“Mrs  Elliot  knows  Italy  and  the  Italians  as 
few  Englishwomen  know  or  have  known  them. 
Her  book  is  vrritten  as  few  women  could  write  it.” 
— Times. 

BLINDNESS  and  the  BLIND.  By 

W.  HANKS  LEVY,  F.R.G.S.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


THE  NEW  STORY  BY 

Mrs  OLIPHANT, 

.A.T  HIS  O^TES, 

Is  commenced  in  GOOD  WORDS  for  January. 

SERMONS  FEEAOHED 

BEFORE  THE  QUEEN 

AT  BALMORAL. 

See  GOOD  WORDS  for  January. 


THB  NEW  STORY  BY 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 

IS  BEGUN  IN 

GOOD  WORDS. 


Sixpence  Monthly,  Illustrated. 

THE.  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE, 

Edited  by  Thomas  Guthrib,  D.D. 


Contains  among  others  the  following  Serial 
Worics;— 

The  VICAR’S  DAUGHTER.  By 
GEORGE  Macdonald. 

CHAMTY  in  LONDON.  By  Thomas 

GUTHRIE,  D.D. 

PREMIUMS  PAH)  to  EXPERIENOE. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  PROVERBS  of  the  NEW  TESTI- 

MENT.  By  DEAN  HOWSON. 

“MAEGABET.”  By  the  Author  of 

**  jMmlM  L.l8h.- 

The  BESURREOTION  of  the  DEAD. 

By  WM.  HANNA.  D.D. 

STBAHAN  and  CO.,  66  Ludgats  hilL 


STANDARD  BIOGRAPHIES. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  DEMAUS,  M.A. 

WILLIAM  TTNDALE:  a 

Biography.  A  Contribution  to  the  Early 
History  of  the  English  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  DEMAUS,  M.A,  Author  of  ’Hugh 
Latimer.’  With  Portrait  Crown  8to,  7a  6a., 
boards. 

“Thoroughly  worthy  of  Its  subject.”- Daily 
News. 

“  Mr  Demaus  has  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  first  sources,  and  has  written  what  is  in  every 
way  a  worthy  companion  to  his  ‘  Hugh  Larimer,* 
and  that  is  surely  saying  much.” — ^Nonoonfbmdsi. 

HUGH  LATIMER:  a  Biography. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  DEMAUS,  M.A.  Prepared 
from  Original  and  Contemporary  Dooumenta 
With  fine  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  7a  6(L,  cloth 
boarda 

“This  carefully- written  life  deserves  to  takn 
rank  among  works  of  original  reseandi  and  sooiid 
literary  workmanship.” — ^Athsmeum. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  *  SPANISH  PlCTUBBa.*- 

SWISS  PICTURES,  drawn  with 

Pen  and  Pencil.  With  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  E.  WHYMPER  and  others.  A  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  8s.,  handsomely 
bound,  gilt  edgea 

“  In  this  third  edition  there  are  so  many  addi¬ 
tions  and  Improvemanta,  that  this  very  bMUtifoI 
volume  is  still  more  attractive  and  beautiful  than 
before.  ”— Standard. 

By  DEAN  HOWSON. 

MEDITATIONSonthe  MIRACLES 

ai  CHRIST.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  HOWSON, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester,  Author  ot  'Soenen 
from  the  Life  of  Sk  Paul.’  Crown  Sro,  3a 
boards. 

By  CANON  TRISTRAM. 

The  SEVEN  GOLDEN  CANDLE- 

STIC  KS ;  or.  Sketches  of  the  Seven  Churchen 
of  Asia.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  TRISTRAM^ 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Engravings.  68.,. 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edgea 
“  Dr  Tristram  writes  from  the  impressfons  and 
suggestions  of  a  personal  visit  to  the  sites  of  the 
Seven  Churches,  and  few  men  are  more  competent. 
It  is  an  instructive  and  attractive  volume.”— 
British  Quarterly  Beview. 

“A  beautiful  book.  Dr  Tristram’s  name  is  a 
warrant  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  research.'* 
—Guardian. 

By  the  Bev.  P.  ABNOLD,  B.  A 

The  mSTORT  of  GEBECE.  For 

the  use  of  Schools  and  GoUegea  By  the  Bev. 
F.  ARNOLD,  B.A.  With  Engravinga 
Crown  8vo,  6s.,  boards. 

London:  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY- 
56  Paternoster  row,  and  164  Piooadily ;  and  all 
Booksellers. 


rpHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

X  for  FEBBUABY. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MOBLEY. 

CONTENTS : 

The^Helipion  of  an  Indian  Frovlnoe.  By  A  C. 

Dickens  in  Relation  to  Criticism.  By  Gsorgn 
Henry  Lewea 

Warburton.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

The  Church  of  England  and  the  Peopla  By 
George  Potter. 

The  International  and  the  Manchester  SchooL  By 
Lord  Hobart. 

Irish  Policy  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  the 
Editor. 

The  Political  Enfranchisement  of  Women.  By 
Arthur  Arnold. 

The  Eustace  Diamonds.  Chaps.  XXIX.  to 
XXXII.  By  Anthony  TroUopa 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL.  103  Piccadilly. 

rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No. 

X  263,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  The  Drama  in  England. 

II.  John  Hookham  ^ere. 

III.  The  Latest  School  of  Poetry. 

IV.  Bishop  Berkeley. 

V.  Bank  of  England  and  Money  Market. 

VI.  Fonter’aL&of  Dickens. 

VII.  The  Year  of  the  Passion. 

VIII.  Sir  Henry  HoUand’aReoolleetiQns. 

IX.  Marco  Polo  and  Travels  in  his  Footsteps. 

X.  Primary  Udocarion  In  Irriand. 

XI.  The  Proletariat  on  n  False  Soent. 

JOHN  HURRAY,  Albemarle  sriest. 

LIFE  AND  THE  EQUIVALENCE 
OF  FORCE. 

By  J.  DRTSDALE,  M.D., 

One  of  the  Edtton  of  ’FieteherU  Pathology.* 
Parta  L  and  IL,  prisar  la»  aaeh. 

London :  TURNER  and  GO.,  77  Tlast  atwet . 
Liveipool :  HOLDEN,  48  Churoh  street. 
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Oo  Hondajr,  the  20th  Janauy,  will  be  imblUhed,  medium  8ro,  pp.  420,  cloth, 

EMPIRE  IN  ASIA :  HOW  WE  CAME  BY  IT. 

A  BOOK  OF  CONFESSIONS. 

B  T  ■W.  '  T  O  B  B  B  3Sr  S,  M".  B. 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60  Paternoster  row. 

NEW  VOLUME  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

LONG’S  DECLINE  of  the  ROMA.N  REPUBLIC.  8vo.  Vol.  I. 

From  the  Destruction  of  Carthage  to  the  End  of  the  Jugurthine  War.  Hs.  Vol.  If.  From 
the  Defeat  of  L.  Cassias  Longinus  to  the  Death  of  Sertorius.  Hs.  Vol.  Iff.  Including  the 
third  Mithridatio  War,  the  Catiiine  ConsLiracy,  and  the  Consulship  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  14s. 
Vol.  IV.  Containing  Caesar's  Campaign  in  Gaul,  and  the  Contemporaneous  Events  in  Rome. 

Its. 

Mr  Long,  following  Sallust,  has  taken  the  destruction  of  Carthage  as  the  epoch  at  which  the 
corruptions,  which  Anally  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Arst  commenced.  He 
gives  ns  a  fall  record  of  the  constitutional  changes,  and  of  the  events  wliich  inAuenced  them,  from 
that  period  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire. 

*'  If  anv  one  can  guide  us  through  the  almost  inextricable  mazes  of  this  labyrinth,  it  is  he.  As  a 
ehronlcler,  ne  possesses  all  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  what  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  important,  the 
necessary  eantion."— Saturday  Review. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY. 

THOUGHTS  UPON  GOVERNMENT.  By  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

Large  crown  8vo,  9s.  6d. 

The  distinguishing  note  of  Mr  Helps's  book  is  wisdom,  or— let  us  say  its  high  and  sober  pene¬ 
tration  " — i'all  Hail  Gazette. 

*'  His  present  work  is  marked  by  all  his  well  -known  characteristics ;  diligent  and  accurate  research, 
aoond  reasoning,  and  well-weighed  practical  conclusions."— Standard. 

**  We  have  thought  It  our  duty  to  differ  with  Mr  Helps  on  some  points,  but  on  the  whole  this 
treatise  on  Government  mi^  be  recommended  to  the  reader  both  as  containing  a  lucid  exposition  of 
the  vlea'S  entertained  bv  Mr  Helps  on  a  most  important  subject,  and  as  affording  very  valuable  in- 
fomation  to  the  general  reader  on  the  science  and  conduct  of  constitutional  government,'— Times. 


London :  BELL  and  DALDY,  York  street,  Covent  garden. 

TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT.  CIRCULAR, 

The  JANUARY  NUMBER  now  readj,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Priocs, 
Reports,  Dividends,  sc.  Ac.  Safe  Invo.stinents  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTADUSHBD  18A2. 


Bankirs:  London  and  Wbstminstbb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  price  la ;  in  cloth.  2i., 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

Papers  Reprinted  prom  *Tiie  Examiner.' 
CONTENTS : 

The  Female  Franchise  {  Women's  Electoral 
Disabilities;  “The  Woman  Question;"  The; 
Vice  of  Contentment ;  Women  and  War ;  Women  ' 
and  Work;  Dowries;  The  Law  of  Breach  of  | 
]*romiBc;  The  Novel-Reading  Disease;  Rising 
in  Life ;  The  Education  of  Women ;  Mothers 
Wrongs. 

B.  H.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street.  Strand. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

On  the  31st  will  be  published, 

BOOK  II.— OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

Price  08. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

TKANSACTIONS  of  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  for  the 
PROMOTION  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Lceils 
Meeting.  1871.  Edited  by  EDWIN  PEARS, 
LL.B.,  General  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

**•  The  Volumes  for  1880,  1881, 1802, 1803, 1864, 
1888,  1887.  1868,  1800.  and  1870,  price  12s.  each, 
and  the  Volume  for  1880,  price  10s.,  may  also  be 
had. 

London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO, 
Paternoster  row. 


Tenth  Thousand,  royal  l&mo,  cloth,  28.,  free 
by  poet,  2s.  2d., 

Things  worth  knowing,  a 

Book  of  General  Information,  with  a 
copious  index. 

%•  “  The  moat  learned  reader  will  derive  benefit 
from  consulting  it."— Observer. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Panoras  lane, 
Cheapsldc. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  price  5s. 

BOOK  I.— MISS  BROOKE. 
rpiIE  SECOND  EDITION  of  FAIR 

X  TO  .SEE,  a  Novel,  by  Major  LOCKHART, 
Three  Vol#.,  is  Now  Ready. 

“  The  plot  of  ‘  Fair  to  Sde  '  undoubtedly  shows 
a  great  deal  of  constructive  power,  but  what  is 
more,  it  exhibits  the  artistic  Instinct,  a  higher 
and  much  rarer  quality.  .  ,  .  In  short,  while 
thus  recognising  the  dramatic  vivacity  of  ‘  Fair  to 
See,'  we  can  warmly  recommend  it  to  those  who 
like  something  better  than  a  lively  story. "—Satur¬ 
day  Review. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Kdin- 
burgh  and  London.  To  he  had  at  all  libraries. 

Handsomely  Printed  on  Toned  Paper,  price  5s., 
in  gilt  cloth, 

WISE  WILLY  and  TENDER 

SAYINGS,  In  Prose  and  Verse,  selected 
from  tlie  works  of  GEORGE  ELIOT.  By 
ALEXANDER  MAIN. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edln- 
burgh  and  London. 
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HTJKST  &  BLAO^TT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  SWITZEE8.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DIXON.  Second  EDnioii.  1  voL  Jgvo,  iss. 

“A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel 
book  on  Smtzerland.  It  is  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  social,  political,  and  eccleslnsticsl 
questions,  and,  like  all  Mr  Dixon's  bwks,  it  la 
eminently  readable." — Dally  News. 

“We  advise  every  one  who  cares  for  good 
literature  to  get  a  copv  of  this  brilliant,  novel 
and  abundantly  instrnctive  account  of  the  SiriU 
zers.  The  composition  of  the  book  is  in  the  very 
best  style." — Post.  ' 

“  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.  Mr  Dixon 
has  never  painted  with  more  force  and  truth. 
His  descriptions  are  accurate,  impartial,  and 
clear.  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  book." 
—Standard. 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  and  PRAIRIE 

FOLK.  By  PARKER  GILLMORK 
(“  Ubique  ").  2  vols.,  witli  Illustrations,  21  s. 

“  A  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader 
take  a  deep  Interest  in  ‘  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie 
Folk.'  Mr  Giilmore's  sporting  feats  are  the  themes 
of  some  of  its  best  chapters.^' — Daily  News. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONEI'AGE  for  1872.  Under  the 
Especial  Patronage  of  her  Majesty,  Corrected 
by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New 
Creations.  41st  Edition.  1  vol.,  royal  8vo, 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  hand¬ 
somely  bound,  gilt  edges.  Sis.  Od. 

“A  work  which  eorrects  all  errors  of  former 
works.  It  is  a  most  usefnl  publication." — Times. 

“  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful 
record  we  possess  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  day." 
— Post. 

UUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS;  a 

Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in 
the  North  Pacific.  By  FRANCIS  POOLE, 
C.E.  Edited  by  JOHN  W.  LYNDON.  1 
vol.,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  158. 
“There  can  be  no  donbt  whatever  about  tha 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  power  of  endurance  with 
which  Mr  Poole  is  gifted,  and  much  of  Ids  book 
is  very  exciting  reading." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  LITERARY  LIFE  of  the  REV. 

WILLIAM  HARNESS.  By  the  Rev.  A.  O. 
L'ESTBANGE.  158. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

A  WOMAN  in  SPITE  of  HERSELP. 

By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON.  3  vols. 

“Mr  Jeaffreson’s  powerfully  written  and  ex¬ 
citing  talc  possesses  several  claims  to  public 
attention  Ills  narrative  never  flags  We  re-od 
this  novel  through  without  a  pause.’ —AthensuoL 
“  A  delightful  and  exciting  story.  The  interest 
intensifies  with  every  page  until  it  becomes  quite 
absorbing.”-Po8t. 

“  A  very  interesting  story,  with  a  thoroughly 
original  plot.”— Graphic. 

‘^A  most  enthralling  story— worthy  Balzac.’* 
— Sunday  Times. 

BRTJBA’S  BEVEBOE.  Bj  the 

Author  of  *  Caste,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

A  FIBST  APPEARANCE.  By  Mri 

EVANS  BELL.  3  vols. 

“  The  story  is  gracefuliy  told,  and  will  be  read 
wit^leasure."— Atlienieum. 

“  This  decidedly  clever  story  is  full  of  interest." 
—Poet. 

“A  very  lively,  readable,  and  clever  book. 
The  theatrical  scenes  are  very  amusing  and  well 
told.”— Echo. 

WILFRID  CUMBERMEDS.  By 

GEORGE  MACDONALD,  LL.D.  3  vols. 

"  ‘  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  ’  is  extremely  original, 
clever,  and  interesting.  Besides  the  faculty  of 
drawing  character,  Mr  MacDonald  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  gift  of  word  paiuting." — Athenscum. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEJfD. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs  ALFRED  MONT¬ 
GOMERY.  3  vols. 

“  Mrs  Montgomery  has  broken  new  ground. 
There  is  great  force  m  the  character  of  Adelaide 
Snowden,  and  many  touches  of  true  artistic  dis¬ 
crimination  adorn  it.”— Sjioctator. 

HANNAH.  By  the  Author  of 

•JOHN  HALIFAX.’  2  vols. 

“  A  powerful  novel  of  domestic  life."— Dally 
News. 

ASTON  ROYAL.  By  the  Author  of 

•  St  Olave’s.’  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 
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